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Woodworking 
Safeguards 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF AC- 
CIDENTS IN LUMBERING AND 
WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 


BY 
DAVID VAN SCHAACK 


A pamphlet of 217 pages, with 320 illus- 


trations, containing practical suggestions 
for both safeguarding and safe working 
Presented Free to its Assured and Friends by 


AZ TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Accident and Liability Department 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On sale by booksellers at One Dollar per copy 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO AD VERTISERS 


The 
Russell Sage 
Foundation 


ANNOUNCES ene 
JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK EARLY PUB- LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
Author of ‘‘Fatigue and Efficiency”’ LICATION OF “Attorney for the People’ 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


HIS book marks a new era in the discussion of Women in Industry. 

It collects, summarizes and digests the legal, medical and social ex- 

perience of the civilized world as to the effects of fatigue upon 
women, and the relation of long hours of work to fatigue. 

This material comprises the greater part of the briefs prepared by Miss 
Goldmark and submitted by Mr. Brandeis in the defense of the 10-hour 
laws for women before the Supreme Courts of Illinois and Ohio, and be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court in the famous case of Curt Muller 
v. the State of Oregon. 

In addition, Miss Goldmark has written a book of more than 250 
pages, in which she makes clear the relation between the physiological 
effect of fatigue and the problems of overwork in industry, and sets forth the 
practical application of the truths presented in the light of her long exper- 
ience in the work of the National Consumers League. The economic 
aspect of regulation, enforcement of labor laws, and the new science of 
management are fully discussed. She puts the whole discussion on a new 
and profoundly significant plane. 

The whole volume will be indispensable for all students of Women in 
Industry and related subjects, and of interest to the general reader as well, 
for it is new, stimulating and particularly well written. It will contain about 
850 pages—a cumulative and overwhelming series of arguments for the 
protection of working women in behalf of society today and tomorrow. 
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ORDERS FOR THE VOLUME FOR DELIVERY ON PUBLICATIGN DAY MAY BE SENT 
WITH CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, $1.87} perinch, Not 


less than one inch accepted, : : 
“Want” advertisements under the various headings, 


word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. 
Other words ai be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 


letters without charge. 


to the advertiser. Orders and copy for 


“Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
Replies will be forwarded by us 


lassified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 


Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear, Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will be Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of Wducational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 
Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 
G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 


Washington Square New York City 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Q Trains for the present dey ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship Junds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


W. COX GREEN 
Meadville Theological Scioo!l, Meadville, Pa. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare mo- 
ments, in yourownhome. Y ou hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounceeach word and phrase. In asur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


CANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
is offered at the 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 125 27th York 


ASSOCIATION 


East Street, New City. 


INVALID FURNITURE 


Invalids’ Lifts, Beds, Bedside Tables, 
Bed Trays, Back Rests, Commodes, etc. 
Catalog “'B” illustrates-describes~ free) 
GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
295 Fourth Ave., near 23d St., N.Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL 
FOR SALE. =: 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE; 

In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania will 
vacate the property they have. used for many years 
as a Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, 
Pa. This property is owned by the Farmers & 
Mechanics National Bank of Phoenixville, Pa., and 
consists of 40 acres in park and campus, boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories, school buildings, hospital, light- 
ing and heating plant, administration buildings, 
sewerage disposal plant. 

It is located in the beautiful rolling country of 
Chester County, 380 miles west of Philadelphia on a 
branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and 6 
miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
The capacity of the school is over 500 children. 

There is a wonderful abundance of mineral 
springs of three kinds—magnesia, sulphur and iron 
on the property. An analysis of the magnesium 
spring shows the same properties and in the same 
proportions as the famous spring at Bedford 
Springs, Pa. 

This property was at one time a famous water- 
ing place known as the Yellow Springs. It is now 
for sale by order of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
renecy. The price is $40,000, or about one-half the 
cost of the buildings. Terms to suit purchaser, 
Write for further particulars 
THE FARMBRS & MECHANICS NATIONAL 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


BANK, 
IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things. 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 
FOR THE HOME 


We Belivne— 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a_profes- 


sion. 


HAT right living should be the fouth “R” in 
education. 


HAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 

illness of the physician. 

HAT the spending of money is as important as the 

earning of ibs money. 

HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 

study than the raising of chickens. 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 

progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man, —<American School of Home Economics. 
NOTH—Send for 100-page handbook, “The Profession 
of Home-Making,’’ which gives details of home-study, 


domestic science courses, ete., It’s From. Bulletins: 
“Wreehand Cooking,” 10 ets.; “Food Values,” 10 ets. 


Address—A. S. H. W., 619 W. 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 


a one trip with our WHEEL 
Save Steps TRAY serves meal, another 


clears the table. Loaded with dishes rolls 
Sega anywhere, Black Gloss Japan Finish, 
Height $1 in., 8 in. rubber tire wheels. Two 
Oval Trays, Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in, and 28 
in. Price $10 express prepaid, Pacitic Coast 
$12. Circulars free, 


WHEEL TRAY CO.., 429 West 61st Place Chicago, Il. 


BUY PROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 


women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston forafew days 
or a few Weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton S8t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
for original constructive work. Address C. L., 
SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HIGHLY educated literary man, of force and 
personality, with experience in literary and 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant 
to busy author, or business man, with public 
interests, or as a writer on special subjects. 
Apply 1006 Survey. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
eal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters, 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and_ periodicals 
from the Home Offiee totals 777.702,649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31,951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
ereased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAtL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


The Fowler Towel Service 
Is just what you QFFICE OR STORE 


want in your - 
ECONOMICAL :: PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


Phone, 1541 Chelsea, or write 
FOWLER MFG. CO., Limited, 244 West 23d Street 


HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, Survny. 


COMPHTENT, Wxperienced Physical Director. 
and Instructor in Athletics—Baseball, Football, 
Basket Ball, and Track Athletics; also expert in- 
structor in boxing and wrestling—desires new 
charge. Free in September. Apply 1007, Survny. 


WANTED—Position by Competent Stenographer 
and Typewriter, experienced in bookkeeping and 
office work; capable of responsibility. Addresis 
Miss Howe, care SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIAL Workers tour Europe with Sociologist. 
Send for folder. Professor Reep, State University, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 


Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all-workers for and with boys. 

OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasurer 
George N. Putnam, Secretary 


Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 
Wm. C. Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 
Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
FOR COMMISSIONS 
LUCE’S BUREAU 


Commissions, Leagues, Societies and Associations 
obtain data for statistical work, material for publica- 
tion, information to aid operations, etc., etc., from 
newspaper clippings. It may be said, with little 
ground for contradiction, that newspaper clipping 
bureau service is almost as necessary to the average 
commission as the latter is to its undertaking; for 
what good is a commission unless it works with full 
knowledge of what is happening every day—or what 
has happened day by day—and the closest contemp- 
orary touch on daily happenings is certainly through 
the newspapers. 


Let the Luce Press Clipping Bureau demonstrate 
its efficiency for your benefit. It is the surest method 
of obtaining all there is of newspaper matter per- 
taining to your needs. 

Whatever anybody’s proposition, business, interest 


or hobby, we can prove that Luce’s Clippings will 
help. Send for booklet. 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


66 Park Place 68 Devonshire Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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New York School of Philanthropy 


United Charities Building :: 105 East 22nd Street :: New York City 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director. 
CARL KELSEY, Associate Director in charge of Summer Session 
ADAH HOPKINS, Registrar 


Fifteenth Summer Session. June 17th to July 25th, 1912 
“SOCIAL WORK FOR CHILDREN” 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, will give the opening 
address in the Assembly Hall, United Charities Building, Monday June 17th, at 


eight p.m. The other lectures of the course will be given in the class rooms of 
the School, nine to eleven a.m. daily throughout the session. 


The general subject will include weekly groups of lectures and discussions | 
on the following topics : 


Heredity and Physical Welfare, in charge of Carl Kelsey, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 


Defective Children, in charge of Edward R. Johnstone, Superintendent, 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland, N. J. 


The Child and Organized Society, in charge of Owen R. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee. 


The Dependent Child, in charge of Hastings H. Hart, Director, 
Department of Child Helping, Russell Sage Foundation. 


Institutions for Children, in charge of Rudolph R. Reeder, Superinten- 
dent, New York Orphan Asylum. 


The Home and the School, in charge of Albert H. Yoder, New York 


School of Philanthropy. 
Also visits to institutions in and about New York City. 
Tuition Fee $20 Certificate Awarded 


Write the Registrar for circular giving full information regarding entrance 
requirements, program of course, work necessary for the certificate, scholarships 
available, and living accomodations while in attendance. 

Send for year book and announcement of courses for Winter Session 


1912-13. 
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Community Co-operation in Social Service 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24 to JULY 6, 1912 


DIRECTED BY 
Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
Miss JULIA C. LATHROP, Miss S. P. BRECKINRIDGE and Miss EDITH ABBOTT. 


TOPICS 

Public Charitable Administration . Medical Co-operation 

Public Care of Children Protection of the Immigrant 

Dependent Families Municipal Advance in Housing, Control 
- Treatment of Homeless Men of Vice, Streets, Recreation and School 

Municipal Admistration Extension 

OTHER LECTURERS 
JANE ADDAMS Judge M. W. PINCKNEY EDWARD B. DeGROOT 
SHERMAN C, KINGSLEY oe De. WILLIAM HEALY CHARLES B. BALL 
HENRY W. THURSTON GEORGE C., SIKES GRACE ABBOTT 


Field Work under Direction of Mrs. K. L. Briggs, United Charities. 
Visits of inspection to Chicago Institutions directed by A. K. Maynard. Tuition $15. 


Write Registrar for information either as to the Summer Course or the Professional Courses of the Spring Term 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


31 West Lake Street, Corner of Dearborn Street 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MAKING OF THE NEW SOUTH IS TOLD IN 


THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA 


By ETHEL ARMES, Author of ‘‘Midsummer in Whittier’s Country.”’ 
“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


It covers four periods: 
THE ANTE-BELLUM PERIOD THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD THE MODERN PERIOD 


Issued under the auspices of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce; 8 vo.; pages 581 plus xxxiv; with full 
index and chronological table; bound in red imported vellum cloth, stamped in gold with gild top and head- 
bands; frontispiece in colors and 160 illustrations. PRICE $5.00. 

It comprises the complete records, from the beginning to the present time, of coal and iron ore mining, of 
blast-furnace construction, of iron and steel making and of transportation, not only in Alabama but also in her 
sister states. ‘No state, not even Pennsylvania, has so complete a record.” It relates the history of Birming- 
ham and the other towns and cities of the reconstruction era. It presents the first detailed account of the 
Ordnance Department of the Confederacy ever published. The evolution of the industrial life of Alabama is 
traced throughout every stage and from many viewpoints. ‘‘The story is a remarkable one,” says the New 
York Sun, “even for progressive America.”’ 


THE BIENVILLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, U.S, A. 
Please send me. of “THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA,” for 


WHICH: Ty Ol ClOS@s F:s-ccsccweracccorecncccsoese<e 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $5.00. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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Sheltering Alrims 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THm SHELTERING ARMS" was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. T. ATTERBURY, 
JOHN D. BARRETT. 
Lucius H. Brers. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP. 
CHARLES Dr Hart BROWER. 
Hpnry J. CAMMANN. 
HAROLD FOWLER. 
ERSKINE HrwIrt. 
Henry L. HOBART. 
GEORGE C. Koper. 
Wooppury G. LANGDON. 
CHARLES W. MAuvURY. 
CHARLES B. MEYER. 
Rev. JOHN VP. Prrers, D.D. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
JAMES PUNNETT. 
Rey. Howarp C. ROBBINS. 
GUSTAV SCHWAB, JR. 
HERMAN C. VON Post. 
ALFRED A, WHITMAN. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIE. 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Miss RicHMonp, at “THE SHELTER- 
ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 


nue. | 


Wm. F. Fell Co. 


ook and Mercan- 
Yo tile Printing. 
“| @ Prain & Dec- 


oRATIVE Bookmaking. 


q Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 
Work. @ Makers of ILtus- 
TRATED CATALoGuEs & 
Booklets. @ Fine Jos 
Printinc. 4 Machine 
Composition, Electro- 


typing & Binding. ¢ 


1220-24 Sansom St. 
JPbiludelpbia, JPenna, 


Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blinds 
and Awning Combined 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4, 


Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience 
and the must effective 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice ver= 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound j§ 
proof and airtight; easily 
operated and lasting. 
Made also with Black- 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 


eeue a Bolling at Side. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
——————————— CON UL 


THE ‘‘PREMIER” Glass lined 


—_—_—————— ee eee 
————————————— 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue :: New York 
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STEAMSHIP BONDS 


To Net 5% 


These bonds are secured by First Mortgage upon one of the largest steel 
steamships on the Great Lakes, and are particularly suitable for savings or | 
trust funds on account of these facts: | 


FIRST: The steamer represents an actual cash investment of twice the 
bond issue. 

SECOND: Its construction and equipment are of the very highest type. 

THIRD: Substantial serial payments provide for a rapid increase in the 
margin of security. 

FOURTH: Profitable earnings are assured during the life of these bonds by 
contracts with one of the largest, successful manufacturers of pig 
iron in this country. 

FIFTH: ‘The steamer is insured against every possible loss or damage. 

SIXTH: The bonds are issued under requirements necessary to make them 
a legal investment for Michigan Savings Banks. 


Ask for Circular 7580 A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


For Every Teacher, very Social Worker and Every Parent 


THE 


MONTESSORI METHOD 


Of Scientific Pedagogy, as applied to Child Education in “*“ The Children's Houses” 


By MARIA MONTESSORI, M. D. 


With important revisions and additions by the author. Translated by Anne L. George. 


Introduction by Prof. HENRY W. HOLMES of Harvard University 


A complete, authorized translation of Dr. Montessori’s famous book. It expounds a new 
method of child education so important and original that a knowledge of it is vital to every Su. 
teacher and every parent. Professor Holmes calls the system ‘‘remarkable, novel and 5-12 
important ” and says ‘‘for years no educational document has been so eagerly expected by 
: Bret Pos; Aili F. A 
i I erited general anticipation. An inspirin ia: 
so large a public, and not many have better m g I I g rare 


book that should be read by every one interested in human progress. 443-449 
Fourth Ave. 


‘A wonderful revelation of a great genius.’’—Educational Review. Sendane 

‘Dr. Montessori’s method is due to no fortuitous circumstances, butis the result of years of r, Handsomely de- 

scientific research, and is founded on anthropological principles.’’—Pedagogical Seminary. scriptive catalog of 
new books. 


Fully illustrated. $1.75 net, postpaid $7.90 2, Full descriptive circu- 


lar of ‘‘Montessori Method’ 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


| Eeonomic Prizes 


NINTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, 
and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business 
career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, chairman ; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University ; 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 
Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, 
to offer in 1913 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. . 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed*in past 
years can be had on application. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor 
is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other 
subject chosen must first be approved by it. 


Is a money trust possible? ; 
How far is competition actually crippled today in American industries? 
A study of various forms of combination. 

Recent developments of the German Kartel. 

A study of the industrial effects of the dissolution of the tobacco trust. 
Methods of forcing employers to accept the demands of labor unions, 
How far is the theory of trust regulation applicable to labor unions? 

A study of the code of ethics peculiar to labor unions. 


POON aa 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates 
ot any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the 
possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award 
the two prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits 
of the papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated 
until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest i h i 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as the ier ee ee 


: ‘ ses for higher degree h i 
to be issued in some permanent form. sab caren ber 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expre i i 

4 rs ( gh, e3 ssed in good English, and 
although not limited as to length, they Should not be needlessly ean They eiould be inscaubed 
with an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 


giving the real name and address of the competitor. If th itor is i 
velope should contain the name of } Fwhich te is Sadee ee eee 


the institution i yhi he is i i 
Wait GN ‘oz-before, Tune 1 Inia te n in which he is studying. The papers should be 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


ee 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 

Courts and legislatures, wage-earners and employers, will find themselves 
under great and lasting obligations to Josephine Goldmark and to the Russell 
Sage Foundation for the volume which bears the above title and is about to be 
issued from the press of the Charities Publication Committee. A few selected 
paragraphs in this number of Tue Survey will suggest its quality but should not 
take the place of a careful reading and study of the book itself. The subtitle is 
A Study in Industry. In effect it is a study of workers under the strain of 
industry. The word Efficiency in the main title of the volume may mislead 
the unwary. For, except incidentally, this is not a discussion of endurance as 
bearing on output or cost of manufacture. The central object of interest is the 
‘effect of overwork on the workers. 

Nearly five years Miss Goldmark has devoted uninterruptedly to an inquiry 
into the physiological and economic effects of overwork as it actually appears in 
modern industry, especially in those occupations in which women are engaged. 
There have been earlier first fruits of her labor in four briefs filed in various 
courts by Louis D. Brandeis in defense of laws limiting the hours of work of 
women. These briefs appear as part two of the present volume. For part one 
the author has thoroughly assimilated the large amount of material which she 
has collected and presents in an admirably clear and convincing way a well- 
rounded discussion of the whole subject, the first so far as we are aware in 
English, and, for the practical use of lawgivers, probably the best in any language. 
What physiology and medical practice have to say of the real nature of fatigue, of 
the conditions which cause it, of the temporary and the permanent effects of it, 
of its injury to the race and to future generations, is rightly made the starting 
point. The appreciative preface by Dr. Frederic S. Lee, professor of physiology 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University, gives ample 
assurance, if that were necessary, that this part of the discussion is worthy of full 
confidence. These opening chapters steer a middle course between technical and 
popular presentation. They are not too technical for the lay reader and yet they go 
far enough into the subject to make reasonably clear just what it is that happens 
when the poisoning of the system by the fatigue toxin begins, and why the injury 
proceeds by a sort of geometric ratio when the muscular and nervous strain is 
pushed beyond the breaking point. The normal curve of the rise and fall of work- 
ing capacity is shown and the vast consequences resulting from the interference 
with this normal curve by nervous fatigue—the increased capacity which means 
working on the nerves. The effects of the roaring noise of machinery, of the 
imposition of the rigid rhythm of the machine on the pliable human system, of the 
abuses of piece-work, and of the failure of attention when superhuman demands 
are made upon human beings, increasing the liability to accidents, are among the 
specific subjects on which Miss Goldmark’s studies give us definite and invaluable 
information. Concretely, there is presented a rapid but searching examination of 
the telephone service, the great women-employing needle and textile and shoe 
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trades, and the canneries. Then follows a study of the relation of overwork to 
infant mortality, the birth rate, and race degeneration. Meagerness of reliable sta- 
tistical data at home compels the author to turn to other countries for definite proof 
of the causal connection between industrial strain and specific diseases. Even in 
Europe such evidence is still rather chaotic and incomplete but the records and 
experiences of German insurance societies throw much light on the subject and 
this light is well focused in the present volume. 

Turning to the economic aspects of regulation, Miss Goldmark does well to 
drag forth the discredited analyses and prophecies of early economists. Senior, 
for example, triumphantly demonstrated the absolute economic necessity of the 
last hour of the eleven and a half hours which mill hands were working seventy 
years ago in England. All of the first ten and a half hours were inexorably 
required to replace capital and keep the factory at work. If the eleven and a 
half hours could be increased to thirteen, net profits would be doubled. If they 
were reduced to ten and a half (prices remaining the same) net profits would 
absolutely disappear; if to ten, even gross profits would be destroyed. This 
precious argument, let it be remembered, was not part of a mere academic, hypo- 
thetical problem for the logical training of college students, but a powerful element 
in parliamentary and public discussion, having the practical effect of delaying the 
reduction of the working day in England. It is on a level with the brilliant sugges- 
tion that since fatal railway accidents usually occur in the last coach of the train, 
the liability to such accidents might be lessened by leaving off the last coach. 

Evidence is adduced that the shortening of hours has not had the dire conse- 
quences which were predicted. No doubt prices have sometimes advanced, but 
the great counteracting influence has been the increased efficiency of workers in 
a shorter day. We cannot pursue the outline into this most interesting and im- 
portant part of the discussion. The broad distinction between ordinary pace mak- 
ing or spéeding and the new science of management is made evident. Speed, 
developed subject to the capacities of the human agent, is one thing; developed as 
a driver of those capacities it is another. The machinery of efficiency engineers, 
divorced from the spirit which makes it a part of a larger human system, may be 
disastrous. Unscrupulous men may pervert scientific management to a scheme of 
unparalleled exploitation. Restrained by wise laws, and by an intelligent public 
opinion of workingmen effectively expressed in organizations through which they 
can act, it will have substantial benefits to workers, to investors, and to the public. 

No lawyer called upon hereafter to advise his business clients about their 
duty in the matter of obedience to laws regulating the hours of labor should give 
such advice until he has read this discussion of the physiological and economic 
effects of fatigue on working people. No state’s attorney called upon to defend 
such a statute can do without it. If judges will read it they will find that it 
throws more light on this exercise of the police power than anything in the law 
books. If stockholders and directors will read it their inclination to oppose such 
legislation, either before or after its enactment, will take wings. If social reform- 
ers will read it they will surely be strengthened in their purposes. If workingmen 
and working women and the parents of working children will read it, and take 
its lessons to heart, it may not matter so much whether the others read it or not. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CRACKING THE 
12-HOUR DAY 


The iron law of wages which the econ- 
omists talk about was never more rigid 
than the steel law of hours. The most 
hardy reformers have regarded the 
twelve-hour day in steel-making, as it has 
grown up in this country, as well-nigh 
impregnable. The most courageous 
managers, who have regarded it as in- 
efficient and intolerable, have despaired 
of change because the drop in hours from 
twelve to eight—which is the only alter- 
native in continuous work—involved such 
heavy financial burdens to employers or 
such radical reduction in earnings to 
men. 

Yet great seams and cracks have been 
rent in that seemingly impregnable wall 
in the last month. It has been one of 
the vulnerable and anti-social conditions 
in steel production which have been at- 
tacked by John A. Fitch with the facts 
he has marshalled in his series of articles 
which concluded in the April 6 issue of 
THE Survey. It was the subject of a 
broadside communication sent out early in 
April to 15,000 of his fellow stockholders 
in the United States Steel Corporation by 
Charles M. Cabot of Boston. At the 
stockholders’ meeting of the Steel Cor- 
poration in mid-April the committee, of 
which Stuyvesant Fish was chairman, 
definitely committed this, the biggest em- 
ploying corporation in the country, to a 
policy of reducing the twelve-hour day 
(which is now the rule for over one-half 
its mill workers). The month was not 
over before one of the largest competi- 
tors of the Steel Corporation—the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—went a_ stride 
farther and announced an eight-hour 
schedule for the continuous operation of 
its blast furnaces. And finally comes the 
favorable report by a senate committee 
on a bill which has already passed the 
federal House of Representatives, calling 
for the eight-hour day on all government 
contract work. The bill, if it becomes 
law, would control the great orders for 
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steel shapes supplied the government for 
battleships, dams, etc. Moreover it illus- 
trates the public temper with respect to 
prolonged toil in a way which will likely 
react as a driving force upon such volun- 
tary policies inaugurated by industrial 
executives as wish to get in line with 
public opinion. The senate committee 
report was made by Senator Borah, 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and is regarded as one of the 
most vigorous public utterances of the 
session. 

Many arguments against the unconsti- 
tutionality of the bill were made at the 
public hearings, but the committee holds 
that there does not seem to be any seri- 
ous doubt as to the power of congress 
to pass such a law: 

The government has the right to contract, 
and it would seem that it would have the right 
to decline to enter into a contract unless the 
terms of the same are as satisfactory to it 
as to any contracting party. 

In the view of the committee, then, 
the question at issue is simply the de- 
sirability of the measure, to be judged 
on the probable social and economic ef- 
fects of an eight-hour day. On this ques- 
tion the committee seems fully to have 
made up its mind. It recognizes that 
there may be inconvenience about estab- 
lishing an eight-hour day and that possi- 
bly greater expense to the government 
may ensue; 

But these things we believe are to be con- 
sidered as of minor importance compared to 
the general benefit to be derived from an 
eight-hour day for laborers. We believe it 
means better work, better citizens, and in the 
endian) betlem tor SOcichyAmn ae: 

The evidence gathered and the facts at hand 
lead us to believe that the approach of a gen- 
eral eight-hour day of labor has no blight to 
cast on the economic prosperity either of the 
working class or of the nation at large, while 


it will be certain to contribute greatly to the 
moral and social elevation of both. 


The report takes the ground that it 
would be better for an eight-hour day to 
come without legislation, since conditions 
in each industry could then be consid- 
ered, and more flexible rules established 
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than are possible in legislation neces- 
sarily general. But on account of the 
failure of employers to take action volun- 
tarily, legislation is necessary. It ap- 
pears to the committee to be necessary 
not only to afford protection to the work- 
ers, but also to protect those employers 
who have adopted a shorter workday 
from the unfair competition of those who 
have not: 


Too much cannot be said in favor or in 
commendation of many of the employers of 
labor in this country for the manner in which 
they have come to treat their employes—the 
improved sanitary conditions and the volun- 
tary shortening of the hours. But what they 
voluntarily do others equally able to do re- 
fuse to do. It follows, therefore, that these 
individual employers seeking to better con- 
ditions are loaded with an extra burden 
which they ought not to bear. 


STEEL INDUSTRY 
AN EXAMPLE 


The report quotes from the federal 
Bureau of Labor report on the steel in- 
dustry, which found that in 1910 29 per 
cent of the 173,000 steel workers covered 
by the report were working seven days 
a week, and over 60 per cent were work- 
ing twelve hours a day. The committee 
report comments on these facts as fol- 
lows: 


According to the dividends paid, as shown 
by the reports of the United States Steel 
Corporation, there was certainly little reason 
for this exacting service. Every right-think- 
ing American citizen must take pride in the 
prosperity and the success of our business 
concerns, as their prosperity is indispensable 
to the success and the prosperity of the people 
generally. But when such enormous wealth 
is amassed, partly, at least, through such a 
cruel and brutal system of industrial slavery 
this government is bound in its own defense, 
for its citizenship is its life, to interpose be- 
tween the strong and the weak and exert its 
influence both moral and legal to rescue its 
citizenship from such conditions. No man 
can meet the obligations and discharge the 
duties of citizenship in a free government who 
is broken in spirit and racked in body through 
such industrial peonage. Even in the strength 
of his early manhood he has not the oppor- 
tunity or time to prepare himself for the 
duties of citizenship, and before he has 
reached the prime of life under such condi- 
tions, sodden in mind and broken in health 
he is cast off as a useless hulk—a burden and 
a curse to society and a menace to the govern- 
ment. It is just as much the duty of the 
government, when it can do so, to protect its 
citizens from such outrageous treatment as it 
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is to protect a citizen from the burglar or the 
highwayman. Everyone knows and everyone 
is willing to discuss what the duty and ob- 
ligations of the citizen are toward the govern- 
ment. But one of the propusitions which can 
no longer be postponed in this country is: 
What is the duty of the government toward 
the citizen? If these laws regulating the 
hours of labor come, therefore, they come 
not simply because laboring men ask for them; 
they come because conditions in the industrial 
world make it impossible to ignore that re- 
quest. 


“THE CHRIST-ANSWER TO 
Meds (Me pe Wels CAC” 


That the gospel of reform preached by 
the present-day social worker has been 
made orthodox in the Protestant churches 
of America, has become at last a dogma 
in the Christian faith, was the porten- 
tous way in which Professor Walter C.. 
Rauschenbusch of Rochester Theological 
Seminary last week summarized the 
achievement of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. Following the 
four-day local campaign in Greater New 
York’ the threads of the winter’s work 
of this movement were gathered together 
in a National Conservation Congress. 
From April 19 to 24 Carnegie Hall was 
filled three times each day with militant 
preachers and laymen who came from all 
parts of the country to arouse the forces 
of organized religion to fresh grappling 
with the tasks confronting them. 
Though criticism of the church was un- 
sparing, the sins of “leaving undone” 
being those most often brought to the 
confessional, there was no note of fal- 
tering or loss of hope. 

At different sessions the congress took 
up each of the major subjects of the 
Men and Religion Movement. Reports 
were read by commissions dealing sep- 
arately with boys’ work, evangelism, the 
rural church, missions, Bible study, 
Christian unity, and social service. In 
each case it was the aim to present the 
findings and recommendations of the 
whole movement. In revised form these 
reports will be published later on togeth- 
er with the platform addresses of the 
congress, 

The feature of Tuesday morning’s ses- 
sion, devoted exclusively to the social 
service theme, was the searching address 
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on The Church and the Social Evil by 
Jane Addams of Hull House, published 
in full on page 195 of this issue. Hers 
was the only address by a woman at this 
conference of men, but hers was not the 
only address in which the boundlessness 
of human obligation was emphasized. 
Sessions on other topics heard similar 
notes struck. John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, with the cries of the Titan- 
ic’s dead almost ringing in his hearer’s 
ears, recalled that a thousand men had 
stood back so that women and children 
might be saved. This, he said, was the 
rule of the sea! Would that it were the 
rule of the land also! “Then the move- 
ments to protect women and children 
from exploitation in industry would not 
be checked and thwarted before the legis- 
latures of America.” 

So thoroughly emphasized was the 
note of social service at this national 
round-up of the strength of Protestant- 
ism, that certain rooms and side walls in 
Carnegie Hall looked like sections from 
a state charities and correction exhibit. 
“Information while growing up rather 
than reformation when grown up,” read 
one banner in the boys’ work depart- 
ment. Another represented one aim of 
the church as giving 
ress to municipal authorities regarding 
the social and moral needs of the people.” 
Statistics of immigration, of the preva- 
lence of saloons, of juvenile delinquency, 
of women and children in industry, of 
the amount of preventable disease, and 
of the extent of bad housing were set 
forth in legend and device familiar to 
those who have attended conferences of 
social workers. 


THE “CALL WHICH 
BROOKS NO REFUSAL”’ 


“To save the world” ran the provi- 
sional report of the commission on social 
service, which crystalized all these 
promptings in a wide-columned broad 
sheet that may well become one of the 
historic documents of religious and social 
history, here in the United States, “to 
save the world we are confronted by a 
double task.” 
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We must learn to serve one by one those 
to whom our Lord so often referred as “the 
least of these my brethren,’ “these little 
ones,” “the last,’ “the lost.’ . We must try 
to bring to wholeness persons whose lives are 
fractional—the sick, the ignorant, the poor 
and incompetent, the weak in conscience, the 
impoverished in ideals, the unbelieving. 

There are certain groups of persons, unhap- 
pily, in every community—the victims of the 
unjust, unmerciful, unfaithful social order 
under which we live and of their own weak- 
nesses—who specially need this service; these 
are the unemployed, the maimed, the diseased, 
the intemperate, the prostitute, the prisoner, 
and the pauper. 


Under the chapter title the Kingdom 
of God and the Economic Life, the com- 
mission made this call upon the church: 


In order to preserve the Christian civiliza- 
tian which our fathers built by their sacri- 
fices and in order to carry it forward to 
fuller perfection, we must work out an order 
of industry and commerce which shall be at 
least an approximate expression of the fact 
that all men are of one great family with one 
Father, and which shall embody Christ’s law 
of love and sacrifice in the institutions of 
society. The great awakening of the social 
conscience warns us that all men are coming 
under a sense of sin as to our social order 
and are feeling the craving for something 
juster and nobler. As Americans, we are 
humbled and shamed when we find poverty 
and degradation establishing themselves in 
permanent form on American soil. As Chris- 
tians we have a call which brooks no refusal. 
The mind and heart of the Christian church 
must from now on address itself to the great 
constructive task of creating a Christian eco- 
nomic order. If the church lacks boldness 
or vision for its task it will find itself out- 
stripped and outbid by socialism. . . . As 
Christians we propose to help all men to a 
full salvation. But men are not fully saved 
either in body, intellect or spirit who have 
to live the driven and joyless lives led by 
many workingmen in the industrial countries. 
On behalf of the higher life of men we must 
stand at least for a moderate maximum work- 
ing day, for a living wage as a minimum, for 
the protection of childhood and adolescence 
from exhausting toil, and for such limitation 
of female labor as will protect the mothers, 
the homes and the future of the nation. 


Turning from the productive side of 
industry to a phase of distribution the 
report continues : 


We shall have to consider whether it 1s 
compatible with the Kingdom of God on 
earth that a minority of men own the bulk 
of the soil, the water rights, and the mineral 
stores, and the great majority of God’s chil- 
dren are left with no property rights in what 
God made for all. We remember that the an- 
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cient law of Israel was careful to provide every 
family with land and to prevent the perma- 
nent landlessness of any. In some way we 
must find the economic means of ac- 
complishing the same end in the complexity 
of an industrial civilization. Religion, mor- 
ality, history, and statesmanship unite in de- 
manding it. 


The commission declared outspokenly 
that the emancipation of working people 
must come from the workers themselves 
and that the organization of labor has 
come to stay. Taking up home life it 
declared that proper construction, venti- 
lation and location of the house, a suff- 
cient income, adequate protection and 
education for children and finally de- 


cent family life are among the vital con- | 


cerns of the church. Says the report: 

It is hers to protect and support the home 
by teaching without fear or shame the law 
of God in the gospel of Christ concerning 
the physical and psychological facts which 
condition true marriage, to promote the 
proper study of these facts, to demand ef- 
fective protection of the innocent against 
disease, to warn against the hasty acceptance 
of the responsibilities of marriage of the 
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very young, the reckless, the defective, the 
incompetent, to co-operate with all other 
forces to secure stricter marriage laws 
throughout the states, made uniform so far 
as possible, in a word, to protect the home 
hy safeguarding marriage. 


(hat there needs) to» be" ass play 
evangelism” is the conclusion of the re- 
port from its survey of the present rec- 
1eative life and health of society. It is 
the church’s duty to see that the fullest 
possible good is derived from athletics, 
from the drama, from motion pictures 
and from dancing. The elimination of 
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communicable disease and of prevent- 
able accidents is also laid squarely upon 
the church’s shoulders. . 
Specific tasks are assigned it in the 
elevation of civic life. It can urge the 
appointment of local commissions to 
survey the conditions surrounding - the 
social evil, it can help bring about the 
correlation of public relief and private 
charity, it can urge the provision of play- 
grounds and recreation centers, it can 
provide under wholesome conditions 
some of the conveniences offered by 
saloons, it can aid in enforcing compe- 
tent censorship of theaters, it can re- 
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press the evil of dishonest employment 
bureaus by the establishment of real em- 
ployment agencies under the direction of 
municipal authorities, it can initiate the 
immigrant into the real meaning of good 
citizenship, it can help to maintain juve- 
nile courts, it can open its buildings as 
neighborhood centers, it can insist upon 
proper sanitary inspection of dwellings 
and other buildings. 

Dealing finally with the church as or- 
ganized for social service the report 
makes this prophesy: 


Religion will either mean a great deal more 
in America within the next ten years than it 
has ever meant before, or it will find itself 
before the end of that time in the way of 
meaning nothing at all. The test of 
a political system is in the men it produces. 
The test of an industrial system is in the men 
it produces—those who organize the work 
and those who do the work. The test of a 
religious system is in the men it produces. 
The churches are responsible not only for 
the people gathered in their congregations, 
but for all the people of the community. 


This, then, was the meaning of those 
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who held that one of the main tasks 
ahead of the church is to frame’ “the 
Christ-answer” to the cry of modern 
society. Professor | Rauschenbusch 
voiced the feeling of the radical wing of 
churchmen when, in speaking of the 
seventy-five campaigns conducted up and 
down the United States during the past 
winter, he declared that if the appeal to 
social service had been left entirely out, 
the movement would not have left its 
imprint on a single city. While thus in- 
sisting that the methods advocated by the 
social worker for establishing a larger 
measure of common welfare had been 
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woven into the texture of the church's 
program, he prophesied a reactionary 
movement, a back eddy by men who cling 
to individual regeneration as the only 
ideal for the church to set before itself. 
This must be combatted, and that soon, 
by those who would conserve the new 
found spirit. 

Professor Rauschenbusch recalled that 
twenty-five years ago when theological 
seminaries had nothing to offer on social 
causes, he knew of but three men who 
were urging the church into the fight 
against visible ills—Josiah Strong, Rich- 
ard T. Ely and Washington Gladden. 
Dr. Gladden was present with his own 
testimony that perhaps the church’s most 
deadly mistake has been and still is in 
taking hold of the little ends instead of 
the big ends of its task. 

It was the big ends of life and labor 
which the commission on social service 
put up to the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement and which it adopted, voicing, 
in so doing, the gospel which through- 
out months past the social service cam- 
paign leaders have driven home. 
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CITY SPRINGS 


EDWARD YEOMANS 


In Charities and The Commons of Jan- 
uary 5, 1907, there was published an ac- 
count and a number of reproductions of 
labor groups by Charles Haag, a Swed- 
ish sculptor, who has recently made Chi- 
cago his home. These groups illustrated 
the unique feeling and strong sympathy 
of this artist for the heroic qualities of 
the men and women who form the foun- 
dation of society and whose bodies and 
spirits are subjected to the tremendous 
pressure of the superimposed social 
structure. 

This is a noble and all too infrequent 
subject for an artist of power. It has 
little or no appeal to popular taste in art. 
Those who usually buy works of art are 
precisely those who do not wish to be 
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reminded of the substructure of distorted 
and unsightly humanity—coarse, crude, 
and elemental. 

Mr. Haag’s range is not confined, how- 
ever, to the sad realism of industrial life. 
His most recent work in this field, and 
perhaps his best—the single figure, Effort, 
reproduced on the cover of this issue of 
THE SuRVEY—¢gives distinction to his ex- 
hibit at the City Club of Chicago, which 
will later be shown in New York. But 
beside it, in plaster models, are some 
fountains for civic uses. In these Mr. 
Haag expresses his deep feeling for the 
need of charm and gentleness to illumin- 
ate the sordid barrenness of more or less 
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congested districts. He would make 
cities better for children, and if the city 
cannot be made suitable for children to 
live in, it cannot be made essentially fit 
for any one to live in, 

Therefore these fountains speak in the 
beauty of simplicity to the unspoiled im- 
aginations of children. There is some- 
thing highly nutritive in this kind of mu- 
nicipal art. 

Such intimate and charming pastorals 
as these cannot be outworn, but will 
stand free and lovable from generation 
to generation: the shepherd boy playing 
his pipe, the little playful bears, the med- 
itative eagles, the lithe and shy red In- 
dian, the buffalo drinking at the source, 
the seal sunning on the rock—nursery 
rhymes or forest mysteries full of dreams 
and music. 

Can these things be passed by lightly 
by .cities full of children and men and 
women needing this simple primitive 
beauty? Can we substitute soldiers on 
horses and Greek goddesses and monu- 
mental buildings and boulevards if we 
carefully consider the needs of these 
simpler natures? 

Present-day “city beautiful’ efforts are 
inclined to deal too exclusively with mon- 
umental, spectacular, and formal effects 
in the business centers or show parts of 
the city. It is, of course, important to 
include in our city scheme the things 
which impress our imaginations with 
stateliness and grandeur. But city- 
hardened people may have their little 
store of simplicity and freshness of spirit 
depleted if, on occasional holidays, they 
wander unenlightened and unappeased 
amidst magnificence, and then return to 
their cheerless, harsh environment to 
which city beautiful schemes too often do 
not even plan to penetrate. Not that we 
should abandon the glorious visions 
which we are making efforts to see real- 
ized in some of our cities, but that we 
should give as much, or more, attention 
to the ways by which not only whole- 
some living conditions but simple charm 
and joyousness may permeate the home 
neighborhoods of the great masses of 
plain people. It is this note which Mr. 
Haag strikes so refreshingly in his foun- 
tains for civic uses. 
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A PROMISING FOUNDA- 
TION FOR’ INDUS- 
TRIAL PEACE 

ALLAN T. BURNS 


Secretary Pittsburgh Civic Commission, Washington 
Representative Committee on Industrial Relations 


[When on Monday of last week a strike of 
31,000 engineers on fifty eastern railroads 
seemed a matter of hours, Martin A. Knapp, 
presiding judge of the United States Com- 
merce Court, and Charles P. Neill, United 
States commissioner of labor, tendered thetr 
friendly offices to the contending parties. The 
offer wes accepted, and led to an agreement 
tu arbitrate. The federal mediators acted 
under the law of 1898 known as the Erd- 
mann act, but snapped red tape in tendering 
mediation without an appeal from either side. 

The following review of the operation of this 
act, especially in the last five years, during 
which it has prevented or settled strikes in the 
operating departments of the railways of 
America, was prepared just before the above 
situation became acute. The article is now the 
more timely. | 

“Industrial peace? Impossible!” 

A powerful leader of congress was dis- 
cussing the bill to establish a federal com- 
mission on industrial relations. His re- 
sourceful mind could image no way to: 
bring order out of the chaos of hostile 
factions in the industrial world. Yet, 
seriously, it was being proposed to him 
that the United States seek a way to se- 
cure industrial peace. “Industrial peace ? 
Impossible!” he insisted. Several of his 
strong followers seconded him. Hence, 
they were at first sceptical toward the 
Hughes-Borah bill authorizing ar inquiry 
into methods to prevent or settle strikes. 
Incredulity, despair, summed up their at- 
titude. 

One congressman represented the po- 

sition first taken by a number of them 
when he said: 
_ To prevent or settle quickly large strikes: 
is visionary. The contending forces are toor 
mighty. They are bound to differ. Their 
interests are so diverse. And when they fight 
they must fight till one or both are ready to: 
quit from sheer exhaustion. Our government 
by its very structure must and can take no- 
other attitude. I regret it, but this is so. No 
way can be found. 

A single argument has convinced these 
nien to the contrary. It is an appeal to: 
fact, not to theory, or sentiment. That 
fact is the practical cessation of war on 
interstate railroads, the industry most 
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essential for the conduct of modern life. 
Once they have grasped the operation of 
the Erdmann act, they are quick to rec- 
ognize that here has been laid a prom- 
ising foundation for industrial peace. 
The particular method of the Erdmann 
act may be more or less applicable to 
other industrial fields. The point is that 
the success of .a method in one field fore- 
casts that some way can be found to deal 
with all classes of labor disputes. The 
results of this law consequently establish 
the good sense and so the duty of seeking 
a basis of peace in all industry. 

The Erdmann act is a federal law of 
1898 providing for mediation and arbi- 
tration in controversies affecting rail- 
ways and such employes as are actually 
engaged in train operation. Although it 
is thus limited to engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, switchmen, and tel- 
egraphers, it has dealt in a single con- 
troversy with 40,000 employes, and with 
fifty roads, involving 100,000 miles of 
line. Its total operation has embraced 
forty-eight disputes affecting 160,000 
men and 500,000 miles of road—all this 
in the last five years. No serious dispute 
en an interstate railroad has arisen in this 
period where the act has not been in- 
voked. All but one of these disputes 
where mediation was accepted were amic- 
ably settled. This exception occurred 
where the strike had been ordered before 
the mediators were called in and the men 


would not revoke the order. So the 
mediators dropped the case. Only three 
times was mediation rejected. Every 


case of arbitration has ended in the ac- 
ceptance by both sides of the award. 
What wonder that suddenly this federal 
law has become the starting point of a 
nation-wide discussion of the means to 
establish peace more and more widely in 
industrial relations. 

Commissioner of Labor Neill de- 
scribes the act’s operation by the story 
cf a real strike settlement : 


In December, 1906, a controversy arose on 
the Southern Pacific Railway involving the 
locomotive firemen on the lines between El 
Paso and New Orleans. The dispute reached 
a point where a strike was ordered to become 
effective at five o’clock on December 23. Af- 
ter the strike had been ordered, and only the 
day before it had actually become effective, 
the company invoked the provisions of the 
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Erdmann act in a formal application for me- 
diation and requested the mediators, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the law, to 
place themselves in communication with the 
other parties to the controversy in an en- 
deavor to bring about an amicable adjust- 
ment. 

The situation had, however, reached a point 
where it was impossible to prevent the inaugu- 
ration of a strike the following day, but as 
the firemen had expressed a willingness to 
conduct negotiations through the mediators, 
one of the mediators started at once for 
Houston, Tex., and negotiations were begun 
there looking to a termination of the strike 
and the resumption of former relations be- 
tween the parties to the controversy. 

The case proved a particularly difficult one, 
involving a question of jurisdiction between 
different train organizations, and it became 
necessary for the other mediator to go to 
Chicago and conduct negotiations there be- 
tween the representatives of the organizations 
whose interests were concerned. 

The matter was finally adjusted in an agree- 
ment to submit the question in dispute to ar- 
bitration under the provisions of the law on 
a basis agreed to by all parties concerned and 
in conformity with proposals framed by the 
mediators. 


The Erdmann act is seen then to pro- 
vide for both mediation and arbitration 
in settling the disputes. At the time of 
the bill’s passage arbitration was _ pre- 
judged to be the more effective. But, as 
is often the case, an obscure feature of 
the law proved to be the important one. 
For arbitration has been resorted to as 
a. first step in only four cases and as a 
last recourse in only eight others. In 
these eight most of the differences have 
been settled by mediation and only some 
details by arbitration. Naturally then 
the operation of such mediation provi- 
sions deserves the first and the more ex- 
tensive discussion. 

Some features must be borne in mind, 
as applying under either procedure. 
There is nothing compulsory in the act, 
for it comes into play only at the request 
of one or both parties to the dispute. 
The mediators cannot take the initiative. 
The law requires that the dispute must 
have interrupted or have threatened to 
interrupt railroad operation before ac- 
tion can be begun. Usually this has been 
interpreted to mean. that a vote to strike 
has been carried. The application is 
made to the United States commissioner 
of labor and to a member of either the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
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Court of Commerce designated by the 
President. Formerly the chairman of 
the commission was specified in the law 
as the second member. Judge Martin 
A. Knapp occupied that position until 
appointed to the Commerce Court. 
Since then the President has designated 
him to act. So Judge Knapp and the 
commissioner of labor always have been 
the mediators. The applications for 
mediation or arbitration have been made 
in nineteen instances by the railroad 
companies involved, in thirteen by off- 
cers of employe organizations, and in 
sixteen cases by both parties. More 
than one company can join in the appli- 
cation or the employers of as many roads 
as may wish to act in unison. 

The mediation procedure is as fol- 
lows: If an application is received from 
‘one side only and the mediators are sat- 
isfied that the difference threatens traf- 
fic, they immediately communicate with 
the other party to the dispute. They 
state that the first side has made appli- 
‘cation and ask whether the second will 
enter into negotiations through the me- 
diators. The second party must agree, 
before the proceedings go further. In 
only four instances did the second side 
refuse. The first was in 1899, and was 
the only instance of the act’s being in- 
voked in the first eight years of its ex- 
istence. Since December, 1906, nearly 
every application made by only one side 
has led to an agreement by the other 
disputants to accept the services of the 
mediators, or to a settlement of differ- 
ences. The three exceptions have been 
cases where strikes had been called be- 
fore application for mediation was made. 
Mediation may also be started by joint 
application of the two parties. Thus 
all dealings through the intermediaries 
have been voluntary, not compulsory. 
Let this be borne clearly in mind. 

When both sides have agreed to me- 
diation the mediators at once meet the 
two parties in an agreed city, but sepa- 
tately. The negotiations are always 
carried on by conference, first with one 
side and then the other. Exact infor- 
mation as to the factors in the contro- 
versy showing the viewpoint of each side 
is secured. But neither side knows how 
the other states his case. Then a con- 
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fidential statement of or agreement to 
possible concessions is obtained from 
each side without the knowledge of the 
other. One side does not hesitate to 
agree to concessions since, because of 
its secrecy such an offer cannot be in- 
terpreted as a sign of weakening, and 
so a ground for the other side’s insistence 
on its pound of flesh. Furthermore, 
should the case later go to arbitration 
neither party would have prejudiced its 
chances. One side could not argue on 
the basis of what the other had already 
agreed to accept. 

The contestants are never brought to- 
gether until the mediators by repeated 
conferences have found a settlement to 
which each has agreed, without pressure 
from the other side. Each can thus look 
on the settlement as one made on its own 
terms. Then the two sides meet and 
“sion up.” The terms are not made 
public and so each side is saved from 
any chagrin of known defeat. These 
methods of procedure largely explain the 
act’s effectiveness. 

The effectiveness of such mediation 
has been a surprise to the framers of 
the act and to those who have not fol- 
lowed its growing potency. It has been 
used to settle almost every kind of con- 
troversy that can arise between employer 
and employe. The act’s operation has 
been efficacious in disputes embracing 
both large and small interests. Some 
cases have involved 100,000 miles of 
road and tens of thousands of employes. 
Others cover less than 100 miles of road 
and fewer than 100 men. Mediation 
has been the method uniformly chosen 
in the larger instances. The issues have 
been the most difficult conceivable, in 
two instances race prejudice. Yet the 
mediating procedure of the Erdmann law 
has proved sufficient for all. 

The rarer arbitration process is the 
following: The contending parties may 
agree to arbitration on their own initia- 
tive and as a first resort. Or the media- 
tors may persuade them to accept arbi- 
tation after mediation has failed entirely 
or in part. In either case the company 
and men select one arbitrator apiece. 
These two must select a third within five 
days. If the third man is not agreed 
upon in five days he is named by the 
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mediators. In only three of the twelve 
cases arbitrated have the first two arbi- 
trators agreed on a third. This shows 
the first difficulty of proceeding by arbi- 
tration and a reason for its unpopular- 
ity. 

In case the mediators appoint, their 
task is delicate. For upon the accept- 
ability of their appointee depends future 
use of this law. An appointed arbitra- 
tor certainly cannot be satisfactory if 
he happens to be one already rejected 
by the first two. Moreover the decisions 


of the umpire must be so fair as to ap-. 


peal to both sides. This imposes on 
the mediators finding a man whose de- 
cision of the case will be more agreeable 
to both sides than any suggestions the 
mediators themselves might or may have 
cffered. So the mediators must pos- 
sess nearly superhuman wisdom to keep 
arbitration a possible alternative in the 
minds of employers and employes. A 
vatural suspicion that the mediators do 
not possess such wisdom is another rea- 
son for the infrequent resort to arbitra- 
tion. 

A third feature standing in the way 
ef arbitration is the practically binding 
character of the award. An appeal can be 
taken to court only on questions of law. 
Just one such case has occurred and it 
proved so unsatisfactory that an appeal 
from the arbitrators’ award has never 
since been made. But aside from this 
appeal provision, the compulsory or 
judgment-like character of an award is 
repulsive to American workmen and cor- 
porations. They are insistent on an in- 
alienable right to voluntary wage con- 
tracts. - Hence their aversion to calling 
the arbitration provisions of the law into 
operation. 

So the difficulty of agreeing to a third 
arbitration, the improbability of the me- 
diators appointing an acceptable one and 
the compulsory feature have all made of 
little use the method which was thought 
to be the valuable provision of the act. 
Only four out of forty-eight cases have 
cought arbitration originally and eight 
out of the remaining forty-four have in- 
voked arbitration after mediation and 
that for mere details of the dispute. 

The experience under the Erdmann 
law establishes some fundamental prin- 
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aiples for further advance toward right- 
eous industrial peace. First the disuse 
of the law for the first eight years indi- 
cates that industrial peace depends upon 
a conviction among employers, employes 
and the public that strife is-a useless, 
unnecessary waste, and that a preventa- 
tive must be found. Probably bitter ex- 
periences in strikes were influential in 
moving the railroad companies and men 
to dig up this law forgotten for eight 
vears. 

Then the necessary basis for indus- 
trial peace is friendliness between the 
contracting parties. A successful solu- 
tion must leave both on good terms after 
the settlement. Nothing makes human 
pature so satisfied with itself and all the 
world as the feeling that it has secured 
a settlement on its own terms and of its 
own accord. Mediation, as carried on 
under the Erdmann act and its efficient 
administrators, has proved to be such a 
method. 

On the other hand nothing tends to 
bank smoldering fires and leave them 
teady to flare up at the first gust of dis- 
content as a settiement in the nature of 
a court judgment. One side feels the 
sting of defeat and the other the pride 
ef triumph, the worst possible basis for 
the future peaceful relations necessary 
to efficient and economical conduct of in- 
dustry. 

The ineffectiveness of semi-judicial 
awards indicates that organized labor’s 
cpposition to compulsory arbitration, its 
insistence on the right of freedom to 
work or not work of its own choice, is 
not a prejudice. It is a keen perception 
of human nature’s humanness. No man 
is so obstinate as the one who feels or 
thinks himself deprived of an inalienable 
right. The working of the Erdmann act ~ 
ought to be proof enough to all Ameri- 
cans of the impracticable character of 
projects for compulsory arbitration. 

Judge Knapp and Commissioner of 
Labor Neill agree that another cause for 
the sticcess of the Erdmann act is its 
operation in an industry highly organized 
on both the employer’s and employes’ 
sides. Both had learned to act collec- 
tively and to abide by collective agree- 
ments. The impossibility of stable wage 
contracts except with well organized and 
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well disciplined unions is demonstrated. 
And nothing has helped to make such 
unions, more than has the employers’ 
recognition of the unions’ right to exist. 

Moreover, public opinion has increased 
in power and has directed its attention 
in later years to industrial disputes. It 
is generally conceded that no party to a 
strike can hope for success unless backed 
by public approval of its cause. In ad- 
Cition both sides realize that public opin- 
ion will refuse support to any cause that 
neglects to use means legally established 
for a peaceful, equitable, and economical 
settlement of a controversy. The very 
existence of such a law as the Erdmann 
act is a challenge to all contending par- 
ties to use its good offices or to preju- 
dice the cause of the one refusing. 

Last and far from least of the causes 
of the act’s success is the almost super- 
human tact and wisdom of Judge Knapp 
and Commissioner Neill in its adminis- 
tiation. The law itself seems to have 
hit upon the right combination of human 
forces for promoting industrial peace. 
But into this success the human equation 
has entered and the country has been 
fortunate that this factor has been so 
adequately supplied. 

The great progress under the Erdmann 
act has been due then to a remarkable 
array of essential factors. . They are 
weariness of industrial strife, a method 
cf leaving friendly feeling after a differ- 
ence, the large degree of freedom from 
court-like judgments, the absence of com- 
pulsory arbitration, the recognition of the 
right of employes and employers to act 
in corporate form, the growing public 
demand for industrial peace and the ad- 
ministration by officials equal to the job. 
Is this not an unusual combination of 
elements, whether accidental or purposed, 
necessary for any effective solution of 
the industrial problem? 

Certainly this success in railroad dis- 
putes compels the question: Cannot a 
similar law be devised for the yet un- 
conquered fields of industrial strife? 
This is the query back of the demand for 
a federal commission on industrial re- 
lations. “What has been done once can 
he done again.” Surely a generation de- 
manding the cessation of international 
strife will not rest till industrial war 
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stops. Public opinion cries out that the 
nation immediately put forth its best 
efforts, call to its service the keenest 
minds to solve this acute, incessant prob- 
lem. The Erdmann act is a standing 
challenge to this further quest. 

Judge Knapp suggests that whatever 
form of federal control of corporations 
is adopted, license, incorporation, or 
commission, a law similar to the Erd- 
mann act could be made to apply to all 
corporations coming under such regula- 
tion. The mere suggestion thrills with 
possibility. The imminence of some 
method of federal control of industrial 
corporations incites the search for the 
companion measure to establish indus- 
trial peace and justice. The Erdmann 
act has laid the foundation—may the 
complete structure rise speedily in broad 
and true proportions. 


THEJEREESSPEE@CHEIGHG 
AT SAN DIEGO 
MARY ANDERSON HILL 


[The I. W. W., whose purposes are set forth 
by Prof. Bohn on page 220 of this issue, 1s 
seen in action in San Diego. The tension of 
the situation soon involved more than ques- 
tions of propaganda. Issues of personal rights 
here, as always, crop out with the force of 
democratic sanction whenever a dominant ele- 
ment in a community sets out to suppress by 
force a company of zealots. 

Conflicting reports have been the order of 
the day from San Diego and at this juncture 
THE Survey has been fortunate in turning 
to a non-partisan observer of rare social per- 
spective for a statement of what has trans- 
pired. Mrs. Hill was at one time head 
worker of Neighborhood House, Louis- 
ville, and later as head of Alumnae House, 
New York, she and her husband, the well- 
remembered Archibald A. Hill, were leaders 
im civic movements in New York and serious 
students of social conditions.] 


Since the beginning of the new year 
San Diego has been in the throes of a 
“free-speech fight,” in connection with 
which, to my mind, one of the most sig- 
nificant facts is that the community as 
a whole, appears to have little conception 
of the depth and gravity of the issues in- 
volved. 

The events in this “fight,” so far as 


they can be ascertained, are briefly as fol- 
lows: 
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POLICE HOSING FREE SPHECH MEETING AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


In December the grand jury recom- 
mended to the city council to abolish by 
ordinance all street meetings in E street, 
between Fifth and Sixth, a block in the 
center of town long appropriated for 
night speeches by propagandists—com- 
mercial, political, and religious. The 
council accordingly made of some ten or 
twelve blocks a “congested district,” 
within the boundaries of which no street 
meeting might be held. An emergency 
clause declared the ordinance should take 
immediate effect. On the day of passage 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
held unmolested a meeting of protest at 
Fifth and E and the following day the 
city attorney declared the emergency 
clause illegal. Within the next thirty 
days the Free Speech League was 
formed, made up of I. W. W.’s, social- 
ists, single taxers, and Arnerican Federa- 
tion of Labor men. On the day the or- 
dinance took effect a parade of the league 
was followed by a meeting at the for- 
hidden corner. Forty-one speakers in 
succession were arrested and placed for 
cver twenty-four hours in the city drunk- 
tank, a room about sixteen feet square. 
When warrants were issued charging 
these men and women with conspiracy to 
break the law, bail was fixed at $750 
each, a sum which only a few were able 
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to obtain. Day after day meetings and 
arrests went on until not only both the 
city and the county jail in San Diego 
were crowded far beyond their capactiy, 
but the jails in adjoining counties were 
borrowed and overcrowded. 

On Sunday, March 17, during a free- 
speech meeting in front of the city jail, 
well outside the forbidden district, the po- 
lice attached to the hydrant the big hose 
cf the fire department opposite and 
turned the water on full force. Not only 
the speaker but also lookers-on were 
drenched and almost knocked down by 
the force of the water. Next the council 
passed a traffic ordinance empowering 
the police to disperse, at their discretion, 
any obstructive meeting. A referendum 
petition to repeal the original ordinance 
was secured by the Free Speech League, 
but was thrown out on the ground that 
the signatures had been, in some cases, 
illegally obtained and were insufficient by 
a small number. The city attorney de- 
nied the petitioners the right to revise. 
A complication in the situation at this 
moment lay in the fact that registration 
was in process and was in the hands, in 
part, of deputies scattered throughout 
{own who had not returned all their regis- 
tration slips to the central office. 

Meanwhile the police established, out- 
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side San Diego, at points of approach to 
it, camps where men wishing to come to 
San Diego and suspected of Free Speech 
League affiliations, were turned back. 
Moreover, citizen committees of vigilantes 
were formed who deported men detained 
by the police but not legally booked, and 
ran them out of the county by methods 
which a local paper referred to in one 
instance as “ceremonies,” and which are 
described by those who have suffered 
them as more brutal than running an 
Indian gauntlet. Camps of vigilantes 
are established along the county line 
and one reads daily of I. W. W.’s from 
the north turned back by them and of 
travelers halted and subjected to more 
or less discourteous treatment. The 
county sheriff has refused to take part 
in these operations on the county line on 
the express ground that he knows no 
law on which they are based. 

On the night of April 5, the editor of 
the San Diego Herald, a labor paper, 
was seized as he was about to enter his 
home and carried out of town in an auto- 
mobile. The police state that they are 
ready to prosecute those who “kid- 
napped” this editor, while he accuses the 
police of encouraging the “kidnappers.” 
A petition for the removal of.the chief 
of police and the captain of detectives 
was, on April 8, ordered filed by the city 
council and the right to address them on 
it refused by that body on the recom- 
mendation of the police commissioner. 
The council has also rejected a compro- 
mise ordinance prepared by a commit- 
tee of citizens and said to be acceptable 
to the Free Speech League, providing, 
among other regulations, that detailed 
notice of every street meeting be sent 
the police at least three hours before- 
hand. 

On April 17, in the San Diego Union 
the merchants’ association published an 
endorsement of the citizens’ vigilante 
committee. Side by side with this was 
printed the announcement of the arrival 
in San Diego of an envoy from the gov- 
ernor of California sent, at the request 
ef organizations and citizens on both 
sides, to investigate the exact situation. 


As to the causes and meaning of these 
events every shade of opinion exists. It 
is claimed that a time had come in the 
growth of San Diego when customary 
uses of the streets had become nuisances, 
but it is difficult to find people who were 
actually inconvenienced by the street 
gatherings. The Free Speech League 
claim that they resisted the ordinance be- 
cause they knew it to be aimed at free 
speech on the part of labor in San Diego, 
possibly instigated at bottom by men in- 
terested in the conviction of the McNa- 
maras. A policeman refused to let me 
go through the county jail because, he 
said, the language of the prisoners was 
too vile; a member of the Free Speech 
League hesitated to quote to me the foul 
speeches of the police officers. The po- 
lice officers and many citizens refer to all 
members of the Free Speech League as 
anarchists—‘‘and all anarchists are bad’’ 
—and criminals. One local paper claims 
that the citizen vigilantes are within the 
state constitution in organizing to defend 
the rights of property against men who 
insult the country’s flag. The Free 
Speech League say that thus far, in spite 
of extreme provocation, they have held 
their men in line so that not one act of 
violence has been done by them, while 
they must themselves go unarmed and in 
such risk of personal attack that, since 
the “kidnapping,” no one of them dares 
go home alone at night. 

Meanwhile there are some things any 
ene who will can see: two jails so crowd- 
ed that six men are where four should 
be; justice so slowly administered that 
only two trials a week are held; state- 
ments in the press on the face of them 
prejudiced, inconsistent, and exaggerat- 
ed; among the great majority outside 
the “fight” ignorance of social questions, 
indifference to the lives and ideas of 
cthers, fear of loss in the real estate and 
other markets, paralysis of personal re- 
sponsibility ; and on both sides within the 
“fight” intense expenditure of body, 
mind, and heart in a cause which, while 
it seems now more and more identified 


with hate, may force us on to “fraternity 


and hope.” 
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A great English preacher has said that 
life holds for every man one searching 
test of the sincerity of his religious life, 
and that although this test is often ab- 
surdly trivial, to encounter it is to “fall 
from grace.” We all know these tests: 
a given relative or familiar friend has 
an irritating power of goading us into 
anger or self-pity; a certain public move- 
ment inevitably hardens us into a con- 
temptuous mood of all uncharitableness ; 
one particular type of sinner fills us with 
an unholy sense of superior virtue. 

If we may assume that society itself is 
subject to one such test, if it too possesses 
a touchstone which reveals its inmost 
weakness and ultimate meanness, may 
we not say that the supreme religious test 
of our social order is the hideous com- 
merce of prostitution, and that the sorry 
results of that test are registered in the 
hypocrisy and hardness of heart of the 
average good citizen toward the so-called 
“fallen” woman. May we not claim 
that in consequence of this irreligious 
attitude, prostitution remains today a 
hard, unresolved mass.in the midst of 
so-called Christian civilization, until it 
has come to be regarded as a vice which 
cannot be eradicated, as a sin which can- 
not be forgiven, as a social disease which 
cannot be cured. 

This attitude on the part of the Chris- 
tian is the more difficult to explain be- 
cause Jesus himself was most explicit 
in the declaration of His own position in 
regard to the harlot. He did not for a 
moment imply that she could not be 
drawn into the radius of that wondrous 
affection He promulgated, the love of all 
mankind, so new in the history of the 
world, nor that the new solvent could 
not melt down—if I may use the phrase 
—that obstinate mass of wretchedness. 

It is hard to forecast the results upon 
the social order if Christians from the 
beginning had followed their master and 
had encompassed the harlot with His 
charity and loving-kindness, but it is cer- 


1The address delivered last week by Miss Addams 
before the Conservation Congress of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement. 
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tainly easy to point out the moral and 
religious disaster resulting from her ex- 
clusion, fostering the “I am holier than 
thow” attitude which is the inmost canker 
of the spiritual life. 

In less than four hundred years after 
the death of Jesus, St. Augustine assert- 
ed that the heart of a woman was the 
gate of hell, so quickly had the fear and 
contempt of the harlot spread out from 
her as the center of irreligion, that it had 
by then included all womankind. The 
very word woman in the writings of the 
church fathers stood for the basest temp- 
tations. The pagan woman had been 
oppressed and despised but the woman 
of Christendom came to be hated and 
feared as the chief emissary of the 
devil himself, and this in spite of the 
fact that the Virgin was worshipped and 
many women canonized as saints. It is 
significant that through this authorization 
of the irreligious attitude toward the 
harlot, developed apace the two sins— 
contempt for a human creature and self- 
righteousness—concerning which Jesus 
was most severe. The only time He re- 
ferred to hell fire was to predict it for 
the man who should treat another with 
contempt, and He reserved the language 
cf castigation for the self-righteous men 
who had arrogated religion to themselves 
and dared to put others outside. 

One result of this irreligious attitude 
toward prostitution with its inevitable 
corollaries has been the development of 
the so-called worldly-minded Christian ; 
thousands of decent men have developed 
a peculiar distrust of human nature, a 
cynicism which assumes that a certain 
proportion of men in every community 
will so inevitably violate the laws of chas- 
tity as to make the prostitute a social 
necessity, and the free masonry among 
men in regard to her does much to lower 
the moral tone of the whole community. 

This widespread worldly cynicism 
has become so registered in our political 
affairs that any probe into the vice con- 
ditions of a city, made by a grand jury 
or a commission, uniformly discovers. 
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‘that prostitution is the root source of 
political. corruption. Nowhere is the 
hypocrisy in regard to it so clearly re- 
vealed. Although laws declaring it ille- 
gal have been placed upon the statute 


books, which even the hardest politician 
dares not repeal, out of respect for public 
opinion, nevertheless, backed by this 
universal cynicism, the politicians openly 
consider the laws too impracticable to 
be enforced, and not only deliberately 
-decide not to enforce them but actually 
define the conditions under which this 
law breaking is permitted. To permit 
-such license in one particular is, of course, 
utterly to demoralize the entire public 
service. This police connivance at 
prostitution inevitably creates a nec- 
essity for both grait and blackmail; 
‘the graft is easy because the owner of 
an illicit business expects to pay for 
it, and every politician to the tip-top 
-of the administration receives his share 
of this illicit fund; in connection with 
this a municipal blackmail is also estab- 
lished which just escapes legal recogni- 
tion. Prostitution, protected by a thick 
hedge of secrecy, imperceptibly renew- 
ing itself through changing administra- 
‘tions, is the one fixed point of maladmin- 
istration, the unbreakable bank to which 
every corrupt politician may repair. when 
in need of funds. The corruption 
spreads until the brothel, the saloon, and 
the gambling hall are the trio literally 
.at the base of the real administration of 


our cities. Certainly the harlot has been 
avenged upon the city which so despises 
her. The men who consider her a le- 
gitimate source of revenue in a thousand 
ways fleece the decent tax-payers who 
refuse to acknowledge her existence, and 
she abides through one administration 
after another to the confusion and frus- 
tration of all movements for civic re- 
form. 


Thousands of court decisions every 
day bear testimony to the irreligious atti- 
tude toward the harlot permitted by the 
early church, which gradually became 
embodied in canon and civil law. The 
laws of Illinois do not differ markedly 
from those of other states. The charge 
of seduction made against a man _ is 
defined as a misdemeanor—a_ breach 
of manners, as it were; the punishment 
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jor rape is the same as that inflicted for 
the theft of fifteen dollars’ worth of 
property and a man may not be extra- 
dited from one state to another for so 
slight an offense; the charge of bastardy 
against a man is not even a crime and is 
tried in a civil court; when the pater- 
nity of a child is proven beyond doubt or 
quibble, the father under a maximum sen- 
tence can be made to pay an average of 
ninety-seven cents a week for its main- 
tenance until the child is ten years old, 
but if the child dies before that age the 
father is exempted even from this. So 
sure are all men that woman is the 
tempter that the age of consent is ab- 
surdly low; in some states a little girl 
of ten is considered the aggressor al- 
though her seducer may be a man of 
well-known immorality. 

On the other hand, if an illegitimate 
child dies before it is born the mother, 
if she conceals the fact, although totally 
innocent of its death, may be committed 
to the county jail. 

Quite recently in Chicago a Bohemian 
girl, working as a maid in an American 
family, was seduced by the head of the 
house and later driven forth on the usual 
ground that a Christian home must not 
be polluted by such a presence. Her 
child was born one day when she was 
quite alone in her cousin’s house; fol- 
lowing her first instinct to take it to its 
father, she wrapped it in an apron and 
carried it immediately to his door, quite 
oblivious of the fact that her every step 
could be followed by a group of street 
boys. The child was found dead 
upon the door step and the distraught 
mother was at once arrested on the 
charge of murder, although out of the 
depths of her ignorance and inexperience 
she could not tell whether or not her 
child had been born alive. The first 
ministration to her dire need came from 
the matron in the police station. 

It was not until weeks afterward that 
a group of women found her in the coun- 
ty jail, where having been indicted by the 
grand jury she has been awaiting trial, 
while the father of her child had been 
quite unmolested and had apparently for- 
gotten the incident. 

But the effect of this impious contempt 
is not confined to legal enactment. It 
also became registered in the ethical code 
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of contemporary society held by good 
women as well as men. Women, kindly 
toward all other human creatures, be- 
come hard and hostile to young girls 
who, in evil houses, are literally beaten 
and starved by the dissolute men whom 
they support. 

Kind-hearted women could not brook 

these things; their hearts would break 
had they not been trained to believe that 
virtue itself demanded from them first 
ignorance and then harshness. Their in- 
herited fear of the harlot and terror 
lest she contaminate their daughters, may 
be traced in the caste basis of our social 
amenities and in the lack of democracy 
and fellowship which so fatally narrows 
woman’s interests. Yet the test comes 
to them none the less, for as all women 
fell in the estimate of religious men be- 
cause they came to be looked upon as 
possible harlots, so may we not predict 
that women will never take a normal 
place in the moral life of society until 
they recognize as’ one of themselves 
the very harlot, who all unwittingly has 
become the test of their spirituality, the 
touchstone of their purity. As women 
were lowered in the moral scale because 
of their identification with her at the 
very bottom of the pit, so they cannot 
rise themselves save as they succeed in 
lifting her with whose sins they are 
weighted. 
_ Contemporary women, as well as men, 
ought to find it much easier at the pres- 
ent moment to meet this supreme test of 
religion than it has ever been before in 
the long history of civilization. A new 
publicity in regard to the social evil is 
a striking characteristic of the last 
decade. This publicity has disclosed 
that thousands of these so-called “fallen’’ 
women are piteously young, and that 
thousands of others lost their chastity 
when they were helpless, unthinking little 
girls, many of them violated by mem- 
bers of their own households in that 
crowding which life in a large tenement 
postulates. Even the wretched women 
whom we call degenerate have often 
been captured as children and deliberate- 
ly debased. 

Only last week I left at Hull House a 
young girl whose childish face, surround- 
ed by old-fashioned curls, reminded me 
of the playmates of my earliest memory. 
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She had been rented at the age of twelve 
by her mother to a notorious man in a 
neighboring state with whom she had re- 
mained four years, ostensibly as _ his 
daughter. Two weeks ago her mother 
sent her to Chicago to a white slave 
trader who agreed to meet her at a given 
place in a large railroad station. Al- 
though she had been brought across the 
state line in an automobile to avoid the 
interstate pandering laws which imply 
the use of a common carrier, the careful 
plot failed somewhere. When the man 
did not appear the frightened child 
came directly to Hull House because in 
the brothel kept by her mother the little 
girls had been in the habit of pretending 
that they were related to people whose 
names they had seen in the newspapers, 
and as I had thus figured, she knew my 
name and address. The girl’s story, 
which she gave most reluctantly, corrob- 
orated since by governmental officials, 
revealed that she had been subjected to 
unspeakable experiences. She is still so 
simple and childlike that she lay awake 
until midnight last Friday night to see if 
she would feel differently when the clock 
struck and she should become sixteen 
and she gravely reported her disappoint- 
ment the next morning. 

Publicity thus making clear that a large 
number of women have entered the hide- 
ous life against their own volition, it in- 
evitably discloses the existence of a wide- 
spread commerce organized for the 
profits of men. The man who owns the 
louse, the one who procures the girls, 
the one styled her “protector’—the agent 
who supplies her clothing, all exploit her, 
each for his personal gain. Even the 
women in charge of the houses who from 
the days of Babylon have reaped large 
profits, are now becoming merely the paid 
agents of an organized business, much 
as a saloon keeper is engaged by a brew- 
ery. The girl upon whom all this activity 
rests, young for the most part, stands 
in the middle of a complex system which 
she does not understand. On the other 
hand, commercial organizations are 
obliged to continually trump up business 
in order to secure enough men to make 
their business profitable and they lure 
them through alcohol and all vicious de- 
vices designed to stimulate the senses. The 
success of the business which in Chicago 
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pays its promoters fifteen million dollars 
a year, is founded upon the hypocrisy 
and self- righteousness of the decent citi- 
zen, and it continues to capture girls, to 
debauch young men, to spread disease 
and to corrupt city politics because good 
men do not consider it part of their re- 
ligious obligation to face it openly and 
to undertake its abolition. 

The Christian Church cannot hope to 
eradicate the social evil until it is willing 
to fairly make it the test of its religious 
vitality, to forget its ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, to drop its: cynicism and worldli- 
ness, to go back to the method advocated 
by Jesus himself for dealing with all sin- 
ners, including not only the harlot, but, 
we are bound to believe, even those men 
who live upon her earnings and whom 
we call every foul name. The method 
of Jesus was nothing more nor less than 
sheer forgiveness, the overcoming of the 
basest evil by the august power of good- 
ness, the overpowering of the sinner by 
the loving kindness of his brethren, 
the breaking up of long entrenched evil 
by the concerted good will of society. 

The new publicity in regard to prosti- 
tution in itself forces the church into 
radical action; understanding of the sin- 
ner has ever been essential to his for- 
giveness, knowledge of conditions has 
ever preceded social reforms. If it is 
discovered that the brothels are filled 
with overfatigued and underpaid girls, 
procured by young men “too poor to 
marry,’ then it 1s obviously the business 
of the church to secure legal enactment 
which shall limit the hours of labor, fix 
a minimum wage and prescribe the con- 
ditions under which young people may 
be permitted to work; if it is. found that 
the army of girls and men required in 
this vile business is constantly recruited 
from the young heedlessly looking fot 
pleasure in vicious dance halls, on crowd- 
ed excursion boats, in careless amusement 
parks, then it is the obligation of the 
church to guard and cleanse these pleas- 
ures and to provide others free from 
danger; if the new publicity continues to 
disclose on the one hand the enormous 
uumber of little children who are pushed 
into an evil life through the very conges- 
tion of the city’s population, and dis- 
closes on the other hand the large num- 
ber of young people in dreary country 
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communities who are drawn into vicious 
practices through sheer reaction from the 
monotony and grayness of their lives, 
then a nation-wide church in the crowd- 
ed city, must advocate measures to les- 
sen the sensational evils of overcrowd- 
ing, and in the village it must offer social 
crganization to all the solitary young 
people of the country side; if it is made 
clear that youth is ensnared because of 
its ignorance of the most fundamental 
facts of life, then it is the duty of the 
church to promote public instruction for 
girls and lads which shall dignify sex 
knowledge and free it from all indecency ; 
if it is found that degenerate children 
born of diseased and vicious parents be- 
come an easy prey for.the brothel, it is 
clearly the obligation of the church to 
challenge all applicants for marriage and 
to work out through modern eugenics 
the admonitions of the Hebrew teachers 
as to the responsibility unto the third and 
fourth generation. 

All over the world are traces of a 
changed attitude toward the social evil. 
Not only are American cities such as 
Chicago recommending a_ restrictive 
measure looking toward final abolition, 
but European cities such as Vienna are 
doubting the value of their long estab- 
lished reglementation and are therefore 
logically facing the same conclusion; the 
medical profession is abandoning its cen- 
tury old position of secrecy and conni- 
vance; leading educators are at last urg- 
ing adequate instruction for all youth. 
Shall not the church accept the challenge 
and bear a valiant part in this modern 
crusade? ‘The call has come, not from 
a holy hermit who had conquered temp- 
tation through withdrawal from the 
world into a solitary place, but from a 
multitude of warm-hearted youth who 
in the very streets, “paven with peril, 
teeming with mischance,” still eagerly 
clamor. for a city made fit and fair for 
their budding lives. 

Society like the individual always finds 
the contemporary test most difficult. 
While it easily boasts of those already 
past and it is unduly confident of the 
future it too often fails to meet the test 
which faces it at a given moment and 
which alone can reveal its genuine cour- 
age and sincerity. 
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THE REVOLUTION ON THE SEA 


GEORGE McPHERSON HUNTER 


WHAT I HA’ SEEN SINCE OCEAN-STEAM BEGAN 
LEAVES ME NO DOOT FOR THE MACHINE: BUT WHAT ABOUT THE MAN?” 
McANDREw. 


[Mr. Hunter looks at the seaman’s life both from the outside and the inside; his touch 
with it is international. As ship’s officer for five years and for eight years secretary of 
the American Seamen's Friend Society he has visited every important port in both hemi- 
spheres. His business has led him to study each nation’s law toward its own seamen and 
toward those of other countries. 

Eight years ago Mr. Hunter projected the American Seamen’s.Friend Society's Insti- 
tute in New York, now the largest seamen’s home in the world. Here, for the first time 
since steam changed the calling of the sailor, he applied modern knowledge of social cause 
and effect to an international industry. Thirty thousand seamen go through the doors of 
this institute each month. 

In his close, personal contact with the stoker and the deck-hand, in his addresses before 
large gatherings of seamen and in his writings Mr. Hunter has perhaps more than any 
other interpreted modern sailors to themselves and to society. In this and in two suc- 
ceeding articles he will set forth to an enlarged audience certain phases of the life of 
the wage-earners of the sea, of which the Titanic disaster has thrown one or two points 
into dramatic relief.—Eb.] 


Revolutions are of two kinds; first, 
the sudden, volcanic, eruptive revolu- 
tion which emits smoke and fire and 
leaves behind it chaos and blackness; 
second, the glacial revolution which 
begins slowly and moves with an un- 
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canny persistency, brooking no oppo- 
sition and defying all attempts to stop 
it. A glacial transformation has been 
going on in sea affairs, and great 
changes have been wrought so gradu- 
ally that few have yet awaked to 
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the fact that the sailor himself has 
changed essentially. In the popular 
mind he is still “Jack” of the sailing 
ship. He does not answer to this name 
now. He is John. The personnel of 
the sea has changed entirely since the 
steamship has displaced the sailing ves- 
sel. 

In the days when the winds blew 
ships from port to port, ships were 
small, voyages long, and hardships and 
adventures were as plentiful as wee- 
vils in the sailor’s biscuit. Sailors 
were sailors, men of brawn, able to 
“reef, knot, splice, and steer’; keen- 
eyed, strong-limbed, deep-chested, tat- 
tooed, ingenuous men, with the sim- 
plicity of the blue sky. Like the sea 
they were full of moods, and tough as 
the beef they ate. The sailor was a 
poorly-paid, hard-driven man, skilful 
with ropes and sails, dependable as 
the trade winds. Life at sea was 
hard for him for captains were cap- 
tains, and orders were obeyed or men 
were carried below, mangled and bleed- 
ing. Position and might made right, 
and there were few rights for common 
sailor men before steam was sent to 
sea. When sailing vessels were queens 
of the ocean, the captain was king on 
board, He ruled everyone from: the 
cabin-boy to the mate, and everything 
from keelson to belaying-pin. His 
word was absolute law. He made and 
unmade officers as he pleased. His 
frown cast a shadow over the whole 
ship, but if the “old man” looked happy 
and smiled, the ship reflected his graci- 
ous mood. A sailing vessel represent- 
ed, as nothing on land ever did, an ab- 
solute monarchy. The captain was 
monarch and all on board were his 
humble subjects. 

When the engineer and his grimy 
satellites climbed over the rail a revo- 
lution began on this floating kingdom 
which has not yet ceased. The engi- 
neer has been its ringleader. Revolu- 
tionist is too mild a termeion him== 
magician would be more appropriate. 
In the hidden recesses of the hull he 
set up his engines, kindled his fires, 
and drove the ship through the waters. 
At first he was an auxiliary force. As 
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he grew in knowledge of his power, 
and bolder in his experiments, the at- 
tenuated yards and pocket-handker- 
chief sails were left ashore. The dis- 

carded canvas and the expanding steam 

sent nearly all the deck crew ashore, 
and graded and remodelled those that 

were left. The engineer defied nature, 

cut her claws and filed her teeth. He 
made ships comparatively safe, inde-. 
pendent of the vagaries of the wind, | 
and the inevitable tides. He dispelled 

the mystery and sobered the romance 

of the sea; made it commonplace by in- | 
troducing regularity, haste, noise, 
smoke, oil, safe navigation, and the 

possibility of a ship large enough to. 
carry a whole city. 

While the actual command of a ship: 
still lies in the hands of the captain,— 
for a captain is a necessity, not an or- 
nament or relic of bygone days,—and. 
always will be in his hands, the divine 
right of the captain, like the “divine 
right of the king,” has gone. He is a 
constitutional monarch, with limited 
delegated powers, ruling, instead of the 
old simple, unsophisticated sailor, a 
host of highly skilled specialists, cov- 
ered by the blanketing term of sea- 
men. 

The engineer was first in the proces- 
sion of aliens that invaded sailing-ves- 
sels. Like all invaders, from the Goths. 
who invaded Rome, and the Romans. 
who invaded Britain, he brought with 
him new customs, new ideas, and a re- 
tinue of new people into a realm which 
had been sacred to the sailor from the 
days of the Phoenicians, and subject 
only to winds and weather. He en- 
tered with his science that defied wind 


and tide. He set up a little kingdom of 
his own. Fellow-craftsmen formed his 
cabinet; oilers, stokers, coal- passers 


were his subjects, and these working in 
the bowels of the ship sent forth both 
power and light. As the science of 
steam engineering advanced he added 
other specialists, electricians, hydraulic 
and refrigerating engineers, until one- 
third of the ship’s crew is enlisted un- 
der the banner of the chief engineer, 
and his budget is one of the most expen- 
sive items on the ship’s list of expenses. 
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found their way to the Institute of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 507 
picture at the beginning of this article shows many of them in the clothes in 


picked up. 


As ships grew in size and science 
overcame the old dangers and discom- 
forts of the sea, passengers increased 
in numbers; a new thing happened. 
People began to travel in great num- 
bers for pleasure. In the days of sail- 
ing ships, traveling, with rare excep- 
tions, was for the purposes of busi- 
ness, health, adventure, or emigration, 
Steamships created the “globe-trotter” 
and the habitual “tourist,’ extended 
and developed the whole business of 
traveling, and devised a class of ships 
designed for passengers only. 

Another httle kingdom was set up 
in the ship; another tributary monarch 
was crowned; the chief-steward and 
his victualling department were cre- 
ated. In the liners going East and trans- 
Atlantic liners, size, luxury, speed, and 
safety, are present in the superlative 
degree. The “Lady of the Ocean” car- 
ries from 500 to 3,000 souls. To feed 
and care for thousands of people, in all 
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WHO SURVIVED THE 


TITANIC DISASTER 
Of the 200 members of the Titanic crew who were saved by the Carpathia, 138 immediately 


West 
which 


street. The 
they were 


degrees of comfort and luxury, within 
the cramped confines of 700 by 8o feet 
and away from markets; to put them to: 
bed, get them up in the morning, and 
provide elaborate meals for them with 
the regularity and precision of the best 
hotels ashore, and to keep on doing it for 
a period of from five to fifteen days, 1s. 
a marvel of organizing. 

To do all this meant other aliens. 
added. to the Empire of the Sea) The: 
old-fashioned ship’s cook, known to 
the deep-water sailor as the “doctor,” 
was metamorphosed into a “chef,” 
with butchers, bakers, and confection- 
ers to work out his elaborate menus. 
On sailing ships and modern tramps 
the days of the week are known by the 
dishes appearing on the table. Each 
day is sacred to some special dish, and 
the time between Saturday and Satur- 
day is ample to cover the ship’s menu 
twice over. Not soa liner, and thus a 
printer was added to the ship’s crew. 
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To make the voyagers happy a band 
of music was added to the commissary 
department. The ship’s doctor has an 
assistant and a trained nurse. The pur- 
ser’s room has grown into an office. 
Modern haste makes stenographers 
necessary, and the last man over the 
rail is the telegraph operator. He and 
his calling are slumped together; in 
the terse language of the sea he is 
called “Wireless.” He is the Mephisto- 
pheles of the ocean who, out of dark- 
ness and across space, brings speech 
and news from the land five hundred 
miles away. He completes the city 
afloat. If it is only a partial com- 
pletion; some day the chaplain and the 
prayer-book may go up the gangway 
with the ship’s stores, to suggest the 
“city without foundations,’ and the 
time when the sea shall be no more. 

A first-rate Atlantic liner is a cross be- 
tween a gigantic ferry-boat and a first- 
class hotel, traveling with the safety and 
regularity of a river ferry-boat, and 
providing the luxury of the best hotels, 
manned by a thousand amphibions, legal- 
ly designated seamen. 

Between the liner at the top and the 
tramp steamer at the bottom of the scale 
there is an endless variety of ships. For 
the trade she is in develops its own type 
of vessel and seamen. 

Steam has been unconsciously strateg- 
ical. Thirty years ago the harbors and 
bays of the Atlantic coast, the seaports 
of great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the Mediterranean were 
crowded with little sailing vessels, brigs, 
brigantines, smacks, schooners, all en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. The men 
who began sea life in them are now 
masters and officers in steamers and sail- 
ing vessels in all parts of the world. 
Those small vessels were the nurseries 
of sailors, and bred a splendid class of 
men. When the sea fever seized a boy, 
he went to sea in a coasting vessel. 
When he reached the chrysalis stage and 
took flight, he went to deep water. The 
breeding ground for future officers in 
the merchant marine of Europe has been 
destroyed, and it remains to be seen 
whether the new breed of ships’ officers 
will measure up to the old class of men 
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who were trained in the hard school of 
the coaster. These vessels are disap- 
pearing; regular steam coasting ships 
are driving them off the sea. But with 
remarkable tenacity they still hold their 
own on the Atlantic coast. Bigger and 
better boats are being built, with engines 
for hoisting the heavy sails. On the 
Pacific coast steam schooners are rapidly 
taking the place of the sailing schooner. 
The coast formation and other condi- 
tions which do not come within the scope 
of this writing seem to indicate that sail- 
ing vessels for coasting business and 
fishing will hold their own for years to 
come. 

The step downward from a fine-lined, 
well formed liner to an unkempt tramp 
steamer, is short and steep. Whoever 
first named the wandering cargo steam- 
ship “tramp” did it in a moment of in- 
spiration. A sea ytramp and a shore 
tramp have more in common than the 
name. These steamers go everywhere 
in the same slouchy, aimless way, with- 
out knowing whither they will sail from 
the next port, and never knowing when 
they will get into the lane that leads 
home. Tramps ashore and afloat carry 
with them enough to cover their naked- 
ness; the bare necessities of life suffice; 
they are involuntary ascetics. Tramp 
steamers have the pinched, hungry look 
of a city newsboy, for they were born in 
adversity, and the chill breath of 
economy constantly blows over them. 
They are the undermanned, underfed, 
overloaded Ishmaelites of the sea. Every 
seaman’s tongue is against them, and 
the merchants of the world conspire to 
get their goods carried in them for noth- 
ing. It is seldom one hears anybody 
speak respectfully of a tramp. Men in 
liners, deep-water vessels and regular 
trades will allude with an inflection of 
pride to “my ship”; coasting men speak 
of “them tramps” with a sniff of scorn 
that defies interpretation. Those who 
go in them, especially the officers, speak 
in a deprecating, half apologetic way of 
their being in a tramp, as though caught 
where they should not be. Tramp 
steamers are the enemies of the sailing 
vessels. On the Pacific coast, sailing 
vessels rest their weary ribs for months 
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against the wharfs, and watch their foes 
carry off the freights properly their own. 

Men-of-war have a special class of 
seamen. The man-of-war seaman is a 
hybrid ; something of a sailor, very much 
of a mechanic, with a streak of the 
soldier, and a dash of the electrician, 
and every inch a man. Nearly all the 
European nations strive to get their men 
for the navy young, and train them up 
from boyhood in the service. Baits in 
the way of pensions and increasing pay 
are used to hold them for life at the 
command of their country. This policy 
is the reverse of the American which 
leans to a short term. Perhaps the many 
opportunities for advancement and the 
versatility of American life are account- 
able for the large numbers of men who 
enlist with a short term in view. “We 
are not getting the old style of sailor 
in the navy now,” said an American 
admiral not long ago, “we are get- 
ting a lot of high school boys”. He 
spoke the truth. A high school educa- 
tion is a better training for a naval 
sailor than an equal number of years in 
a deep-water sailing ship. Let the term 
be only three or four years at the most, 
if they are the flux years between 18 and 
24, it is enough to put the brine in his 
blood, and to stamp him for life with the 
brand of the sea. 

Steam has revolutionized ships, ship 
propulsion, navigation, the loading and 
unloading of cargoes, and introduced dis- 
patch and organization into sea life. It 
has turned comfort into luxury for pas- 
sengers, and robbed the sea of two-thirds 
of its terror and one-half of its romance, 
and has made ships depart and arrive 
with the regularity of railway trains, 
without materially helping the men of 
the sea. Their vicarious lives and deeds 
have benefited the nations of the world 
in a measure no one can estimate, with 
but little addition to their wages, and 
many subtractions from the things that 
make life enjoyable and worth living. 

In sailing vessels officers and men 
formerly had long, tedious voyages, 
much exposure to weather and physical 
strain; at times, especially in the north 
Atlantic and rounding Cape Horn, they 
were often exhausted to the breaking 
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point. By way of compensation they 
had longer periods of rest in port, and 
stretches of time at sea, especially in the 
trade wind regions, when sailing-ship 
life was full of charm. Who can forget 
the calm tropical nights when the pale 
splendor of the moon softened the sharp 
outlines of sails, masts, and ropes, and 
melted the ship into a thing of spirit, 
moving over an ether sea; or quiet days 
when the winds were light and favorable, 
and the lambent sea beat a soothing tattoo 
on the bows, lulling the spirits of men 
and suffusing the ship with a mellow 
glow of peace; or the days of high sail- 
ing when every sail was filled, every tack 
and brace was tight, and the ship leaped 
from sea to sea, and danced in merry 
glee, and the blood of the crew responded 
to the mood of the ship. 

Life in a sailing vessel had a sporting, 
fighting element in it, painfully absent 
from a prosaic steamer. It had a fasci- 
nation unknown to steamship life. When _ 
the anchor was weighed, sails set, and 
yards slewed, the “chanty-man” sang his 
song, and all pulled with a will. In the 
nervous, worrying haste of steamer work, 
the steam winches make noise instead of 
music, and the “chanty-man” -is ashore. 
singing his chanties in the saloons, and 
telling of his departed glory. Steam and 
labor-saving devices, have transferred the 
strain from the sailor’s muscles to the 
whole crew’s nerves, reduced the size of 
the crew, and made the smaller number 
bear a double burden. Modern sea-faring 
men get less sleep than any class of men 
we know about, and have fewer Sundays. 
Sunday labor is not common, but, on the 
contrary, very rare in American ports. 
The same could be said of British home 
ports, but it is almost an established cus- 
tom in South America. In Spain the 
ecclesiastical authority readily grants a 
permit to discharge or load a cargo on 
Sunday. In the far East, 


Where there ain’t no ten commandments, 


Sunday labor is becoming increasingly 
common on board cargo ships. British 
vessels are the most flagrant transgres- 
sors afloat. British seamen of all ranks, 
the state and free churches, and the mar- 
ine associations are becoming restless un- 
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der the shame of it, and are clamorous 
for a cessation of Sunday work in port. 

It is not an extraordinary thing for a 
man to have no Sunday in port for 
months and years. Ship managers are of- 
ten unjustly blamed for ships being at sea 
constantly on the day of rest. For a ship 
to arrive in port on Sunday, bringing sev- 
eral hundred passengers with no special 
means for continuing their journey, or 
provision for their comfort, is not help- 
ing the crew, the Sunday rest question, 
or the passengers. 

Personal touch between the ship-own- 
er and his crew has ceased. Ships are 
not owned by private individuals, as they 
were in the days of sail, when the ship- 
owner knew his vessels, visited them, and 
had at least a nodding acquaintance with 
the crew, and personal intercourse, some 
times social relations, with the captain 
and officers. The amount of capital in- 
vested necessitates corporate ownership 
with ship-mongers, and all the strict busi- 
ness management of a corporation with 
none of the personal touch or human in- 
terest of a private owner. 

The large steamship companies are 
quasi-naval companies. They have 
fleets of ships, with rules and regula- 
tions like the articles of war in the 
navy. Officers and engineers enter the 
service as juniors. If they behave 
themselves, have no black marks or 
serious accidents, they are promoted to 
the position of captain or chief engi- 
neer, and may retire on a pension. If 
the officer or engineer leaves his ship 
without permission from his superin- 
tendent, it is equivalent to leaving the 
service. Should he wish to re-enter, 
he enters under forfeiture of his seniority, 
and begins at the bottom of the ladder 
to work upwards. These regulations 
do not, save in some rare instances, 
affect sailors, firemen or stewards in 
British and American vessels. Ger- 
many, France, and Sweden are noble 
exceptions to this indifference and neg- 
lect, and are distinguished among the 
maritime nations for their recent hu- 
manitarian legislation, making beneficial 
provision for sailors, both shipowner 
and seamen paying their shares. 
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Seamen are longer at sea now than 
they were in sailing vessels. In those 
days men went to sea for months, and 
stayed ashore for weeks or months. 
With steam propulsion, he goes to sea 
for weeks and stays ashore for days. 

Accompanying the decline of sailing 
vessels is the art of seamanship, and thé 
passing of the deep-water sailor. He 
went to sea as a boy, learned his busi- 
ness at sea, was handy at many things 
with the deft handiness of a sailor. He 
was matchless in an emergency at sea, 
and helpless as a babe on shore. In his 
place has come a number of specialists, 
from the educated, well-trained marine 
engineer to the illiterate, unskilled coal- 
passer. They are men, when they go to 
sea, with a man’s skill, powers, virtues, 
and vices, and, what is important to be 
remembered, a man’s outlook on life. 
Consequently not so pliable, docile, and 
submissive as the old style of sailor, who 
knew nothing (relatively) but ships and 
the sea, and nobody (relatively) but cap- 
tains and the powers above them, both 
of whom he feared and obeyed more 
than he feared and obeyed God. 

Seamen are now more migratory in 
their habits, going into the vessels of 
other nations in a way unknown before 
the era of steam. Then certain nations 
were distinctly maritime in their inclina- 
tions; men went to sea, because it was 
the family heritage; instinct sent others, 
and the remainder went by compulsion, 
as in Scandinavia, the British Isles, Nova 
Scotia, and New England. As the sea 
became unremunerative, advancement 
slow and opportunities in the West bet- 
ter, the class and number of men de- 
clined on American vessels. The breed- 
ing grounds for them were destroyed, 
the supply fell off. At the same time 
across the sea transportation grew, and 
the merchant marine fleets increased. 
Germany took to the ocean, Japan rose 
into a maritime nation, and other na- 
tions, not distinctly maritime, were in- 
duced to try their fortunes on the raging 
main. The sea, never provincial, became 
cosmopolitan. American ships on the 
coast have sometimes Spanish firemen. 
Italian sailors, French cooks, colored 
waiters, German or Scotch engineers and 
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American officers. Before the writer lies 
a photograph of the crew of a British 
sailing ship going to New York with a 
crew of twenty-two men of eleven na- 
tionalities. Formerly men straggled in 
twos and threes into the ships of other 
countries. Now the migratory move- 
ments are en masse. With Scandinavian 
seafarers it is generally from their ves- 
sels into English ships; then, as the 
knowledge of English and the sea world 
increases, and their ambition develops, 
they move farther west to America, until 
the whole marine population of the 
Pacific speaks with a Scandinavian ac- 
cent. ; 
With the Latin races, Belgian, Spanish, 
Italian, the movement is also into English 
ships, with a general course set west. 
English and American sailors or firemen 
rarely ever, unless shanghied, go on a 
vessel belonging to the Latin races. In 
America the migratory movement among 
seamen in the East is set toward the rail- 
roads, where they are welcomed with 
open arms. And the western boys move 
East, to try their fortunes on the sea 
and in the American navy. 

The Asiatic element has become im- 
portant in the merchant marine of the 
world. Twenty years ago Great Britain 
had 7,000 Lascars in her ships; now the 
number has risen to 70,000. American 
trans-Pacific steamships carry Chinese 
exclusively as sailors, firemen, cooks, 
stewards, and waiters. Of course, the 
responsible position in the victualling de- 
partments with the quartermasters, of- 
ficers and engineers, are Americans. 
Chinamen are being employed on Japan- 
ese ships now and are ousting the Las- 
cars on some lines in the far East. China 
is awakening and moving out upon the 
sea. Few things in marine history com- 
pare with the meteoric rise and the rapid 
spread of the Japanese merchant marine. 
Within twenty years they have sent their 
subsidized ships over the beaten tracks 
into ports sacred to the western nations. 
Japanese liners sail from Japan to Puget 
Sound, San Francisco, Australia, the 
Mediterranean and London. Japan has 
cast off her swaddling clothes, sent her 
teachers home, and become a precocious 
maritime nation. The United States com- 
missioner of navigation, commenting on 
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the presence of Asiatics in American 
ships, says: “American ships manned by 
Asiatics are training schools for the na- 
vies of Asiatic powers.” Words of wis- 
dom; we should harken to them! 

To summarize the net results of the 
revolution on the sea wrought by steam 
means to generalize, and generalization 
leaves one liable to seeming negligence, 
ignorance or bias. But writing, like go- 
ing to sea, is full of hazards, and we 
launch out on some generalizations. 

Sea life has lost much of its charm and 
its mystery, and the halo of romance 
around the sailor’s head has been rubbed 
off. It is more commonplace, and is 
highly commercialized. The men of the 
sea are still more cosmopolitan. The 
standard of intelligence has risen con- 
siderably. There are more educated men 
on board ships, with an increase also of 
uneducated, unskilled men. Dicipline is 
not so rigid but more humane. Enforce- 
ment of orders by physical force is rare, 
the “‘buckoo mate” is dead—he died 
without issue. Ship-owners who own 
passenger vessels take their men along 
“the second mile” when they go to mar- 
ket. Scurvy, beri-beri, and lime juice 
are becoming reminiscences. A senti- 
ment against drinking is growing among 
seafarers, as might be expected. I do 
not think the number of total abstainers 
among seamen has increased, but the 
men use liquor more temperately than 
they did when it was to be had only at 
the end of a long voyage. 

Class consciousness .is increasing 
among officers, engineers, and petty 
officers in a larger degree than among 
sailors, firemen, and stewards. Among 
the latter it grows in spots (geographic- 
ally) and is subject to ebullitions. The 
lower ranks of seafaring men are still 
too easily influenced. Wages have in- 
creased, but if the shorter voyage is con- 
sidered, I question whether the advance 
is worth getting hilarious over. Labor- 
saving devices and an electric haste have 
been introduced into the loading and 
the unloading of ships, with a readjust- 
ment of the seaman’s work and a redis- 
tribution of the burdens he has to carry. 
He has been left with all the hazards of 
the sea without its pleasures to cheer the 
unending, wearing work of the steamer. 
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[Significant passages follow from a book which comes from the presses tis week. 

They give the heart of an investigation and digest of facts which have already over- 
turned the Supreme Court decisions of one industrial state, and, as presented by Lows D. 
Brandeis and Miss Goldmark, have afforded a powerful argument for the most advanced 
position yet taken by the federal Supreme Court with respect to governmental control over 


health conditions in industry. 


The book, which bears the imprint of the Russell Sage Foundation and the title of this 
article, represents several years’ work by one of the officers of the National Consumers 
League. Its aim is to present, as a new basis for labor legislation, the results of the 


modern study of fatigue. 


It seeks to show what fatigue is, its nature and effects, and to explain the phenomena 
of overwork in working people. It draws upon the scientific study of fatigue—one of the 
most modern inquiries of physiological, chemical, and psychological science—for aid in the 
practical problem of reducing the long working day in industry.] 


Like most human institutions, factory 
legislation has been founded on no a 
priori logic. It has been, rather, essen- 
tially illogical, the result of half-way 
measures and opposing forces. During 
the nineteenth century, while agricultural 
Europe and America were gradually be- 
coming industrial and the whole face of 
nature reflected the new order, the his- 
tory of factory legislation—the state’s 
defense of its workers—has been devi- 
ous advance and compromise.  Self- 
interest on the one side, self-defense 
and philanthropy on the other, hampered 
by prejudices of every sort,—these for 
the most part have brought about such 
protection as exists today. Not man’s 
foresight, but the inexorable results of 
labor long carried on counter to nature’s 
laws, have been on the whole responsible 
for the meager, protection which indus- 
trial communities have granted their 
workers. 

Striking as is the unanimity of the 
world’s industrial experience and the tes- 
timony of observers in each country as 
to the need of more complete protection 
for the workers, such empirical data fur- 
nish, after all, no scientific basis for labor 
legislation. They are arguments, legiti- 
mate presumptions in its favor, not scien- 
tific proof. 

Yet a scientific ground for such legis- 
lation does exist and is‘available today. 
The fundamental basis for laws regulat- 
ing the working hours of men, women, 
or children in industrial occupations—at 
the spindle or loom, in machine shops or 
laundries, behind the counter or in the 
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glass-houses—is the common physiologi- 
cal phenomenon, fatigue, the normal re- 
sult of all human action. For fatigue is 
riature’s warning signal that the limit of 
activity is approaching. Exhaustion, or 
overfatigue, follows when the warning 
is disregarded and the organism is pushed 
beyond its limits by further forced ex- 
ertions. 

In this inexorable sequence, subject to 
countless variations but never failing, we 
have a broad fundamental basis for the 
short working day in industry; a physi- 
clogical necessity inherent in man’s struc- 
ture for allowing an adequate margin of 
rest. The regulation of working hours 
is the necessary mechanism to prevent 
overfatigue or exhaustion, forerunner of 
countless miseries to individuals and 
whole nations. 

It is precisely in explaining the nor- 
mal and abnormal aspects of fatigue, its 
nature, effects, and relation to all human 
life, that science can give its authoritative 
sanction to labor legislation. For, dur- 
ing the last century, unknown to those 
who saw the practical results of over- 
work in industry and sought a legal rem- 
edy year after year, so often in vain, 
men of various sciences were studying 
the same phenomena in the laboratory. 
The physiologist, chemist, bacteriologist, 
and psychologist have contributed to the 
study. The scientific investigations of 
fatigue in its varied aspects make up a 
wide and growing literature. In spite 
of still unverified details, the underlying 
principles and laws have been agreed 
upon. 
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FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 


The study of fatigue, as applied to in- 
dustry, is not an academic nor a remote 
speculation. It shows why the system 
of long hours must, physiologically, re- 
sult in human deterioration and inferior 
output. It should help, also, to deter- 
mine what protection is needed in the 
future for workers under modern condi- 
tions of labor, viewing the new conditions 
and their demand on human energies 
from the physiological standpoint. 

Such a change of front, indeed, from 
the purely economic to the broadly physi- 
ological, is what this study chiefly advo- 
cates. Heretofore, the scientifically 
well-known principles of fatigue have 
not been utilized in the protection of the 
workers, just because they have been un- 
known to those persons who could have 
benefited most directly: the legislators 
who frame the laws, the enlightened em- 
ployers who need legislation to restrain 
unscrupulous competitors, the trade 
unions and philanthropic agencies which 
have promoted legislation, and the judges 
whose official sanction of the laws must 
precede enforcement. To all these, in 
the main, the contributions of science on 
the subject have been unknown. To the 
scientist, on the other hand, the indus- 
trial world has been an undiscovered 
country. Even physicians and students 
of hygiene are to a large extent unac- 
quainted with the vast speed and com- 
plexity of processes to which industrial 
workers are subjected. They hardly 
know, for instance, how machinery is 
additionally speeded each year; how, to 
cite a single example from the needle 
trades, the newest power sewing machines 
run by girl operators carry twelve needles 
instead of one, or set almost 4,000 stitches 
a minute, each thread and needle to be 
intently watched for breaking as the ma- 
terial is guided on its rapid passage. 
Changes of which this is typical have 
added to the strain of industry in a pro- 
gressive ratio, and, obviously, add also 
to all the elements which make up the 
worker’s fatigue. 

A brief account of the scientific views 
of fatigue must be given, before consid- 
ering their: practical application to the 
problem of overstrain in industry. We 
must familiarize ourselves with enough 
of the technical vocabulary and history 
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to understand the scientific conception of 
fatigue in general, and that of industrial 
workers in particular. 

Physiology teaches that life is a con- 
tinual change of structure. The struc- 
tural basis of all tissue, muscular, ner- 
vous, connective, etc., is the cell. The 
life of the tissue consists in chemical 
combination of the protoplasm or sub- 
stance of the tissue cells with the nutri- 
tive materials derived from food stuffs 
and the oxygen of the air. The distinc- 
tive property of the cell—that indeed 
which makes it living—is its power of 
taking to itself and converting to its owr 
substance materials that are not living. 
This is a double process; for, just as the 
potential stuff is seized and wrought into 
live tissue, so the outworn, dead matter 
which is no longer of use is cast off and 
ultimately expelled from the body. 

During activity, as will be shown later, 
the products of chemical change increase. 
A tired person is literally and actually a 
poisoned person—poisoned by his own 
waste products. But so marvelously is 
the body constructed that, like a running 
stream, it purifies itself, and during re- 
pose these toxic impurities are normally 
burned up by the oxygen brought by the 
blood, excreted by the kidneys, destroyed 
in the liver, or eliminated from the body 
through the lungs. So rest repairs 
fatigue. 

This balance is kept true and fatigue 
is repaired just as long as it remains 
within physiological limits; that is, as 
long as activity is balanced by repose, 
when the noxious products of activity 
are more quickly eliminated and tissue 
is rebuilt. Just as soon as the metabolic 
equilibrium is destroyed the organism be- 
comes clogged by its own poisons, ex- 
haustion results, and health is impaired. 
The physiological normal phenomenon 
of fatigue becomes pathological, or ab- 
normal exhaustion. 

Health, even life itself, hangs upon 
the metabolic balance. In extreme in- 
stances of overexertion, as when hunted 
animals drop dead in the chase, they die, 
not from overstrain of any particular 
organ, such as the heart, but from sheer 
chemical poisoning due to the unexpelled 
toxins of fatigue. 

Such then are the extremest results of 
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the self-generated poisons of fatigue. 
Physiological processes turn pathologi- 
cal; the normal instruments of life be- 
come agents of death. Obviously, on 
this side of death, there is a wide range 
of injuries which metabolic products can 
inflict upon the human frame. 

At this point the scientific interpreta- 
tion of industrial problems advocated at 
the outset of this study becomes obvious 
enough. A flood of light is thrown upon 
the intricate injuries of speed, overtime, 
piece-work, and the like industrial re- 
quirements. For if fatigue be due to 
demonstrated chemical action, removable 
only by proper intervals of rest; if over- 
fatigue or exhaustion results from the 
accumulation of chemical fatigue prod- 
ucts and the destruction of energy- 
yielding material in nerve and muscle 
tissue; if strain or labor carried on after 
fatigue has set in is proved to be more 
exhausting than simple work, and if mus- 
cular training outruns nervous strength, 
—then the need for the shorter work- 
day rests upon a scientific basis. Science 
makes out its case for the short day in 
industry. 

We have found in the laws of fatigue 
a scientific basis for legislation, and an 
explanation of the effects of overwork 
on health. We may proceed now to 
seek in the same physiological laws an 
explanation of the effects of overwork on 
output and production. Just as_ the 
methods of the laboratory have yielded 
suggestive analogies in estimating the 
subjective fatigue of the worker, so they 
help to estimate the objective value of 
work accomplished. They explain why 
long and late hours of labor must physi- 
ologically result in lessened output. 

This is the more important because 
regulation of the length of working 
hours has been so bitterly contested by 
those who feared that any lessening of 
the hours of labor meant a corresponding 
economic loss. From the first dawn of 
protective legislation in England over a 
century ago to the present day, the rally- 
ing cry for the most diverse-minded op- 
ponents of legislation has been the 
threatened ruin of industry and manu- 
factures. Solemn or hysterical, an honest 
conviction, hypocritical, pseudo-scientific, 
this cry has been more or less successfully 
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invoked in every country, at every at- 
tempted advance, bringing with it all the 
rancors and bitterness through which the 
cause-of legislation has been dragged. 
Yet the unconscious consensus of testi- 
mony from various states and countries 
on the economic benefits of the short day, 
recorded in official and unofficial docu- 
ments, is in its turn as impressive as we 
found the unanimity of evidence on the 
physical effects of the long day. 

The essential injury of overtime is due 
to what we have seen graphically proved 
with the ergograph: that effort increases 
with fatigue; that work continued after 
fatigue has set in requires so much more 
subsequent time for recuperation. But 
during a “rush” or overtime season such 
time for recuperation is necessarily lack- 
ing. The girl who is kept in the great 
department stores until ten or eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night during one or two 
frenzied weeks before the holiday which 
heralds the reign of Peace; the girl who 
works at fever heat all evening stitching 
women’s shirtwaists in January for the 
spring trade, is not relieved from the 
necessity of reporting for work at seven 
or eight o’clock the next morning. She 
comes to work unrepaired, and with each 
day of overtime, accumulated fatigue 
necessarily grows. 

One of the least known and most 
straining forms of overtime, for which 
Christmas is responsible, occurs in the 
auditing department of the great stores. 
One of the largest establishments in New 
York city, typical of the best stores, 
closes its doors to shoppers throughout 
the winter at six o'clock. But though 
girls who serve behind the counters may 
leave every night at their regular hour, 
other girls upstairs in the clerical depart- 
ment are kept until nine o’clock in the 
evening during more than two months, 
that is, from December 1 until February. 
They usually receive no extra pay for the 
three extra daily hours of work, but have 
an allowance of 35 cents each evening 
for supper money. 

In theory, the requirement of overtime 
is supposed to be balanced by the slack 
period which often follows. A short 
period of over-exertion is assumed to be 
compensated by a subsequent let-up. But 
the slack period which often follows over- 
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time does not give the supposed oppor- 
tunity for leisure and recuperation. It 
is itself a season of deprivation. For 
slack work means slack pay, with a con- 
sequent loss rather than gain in oppor- 
tunities for recuperation. 

But deeper than this objection to the 
alternation of overwork and idleness, is 
the physiological objection. During over- 
time, leisure and rest are cut down at 
the very same time that heavier and 
longer demands are made upon the human 
organism. It is practically inevitable 
that the metabolic balance should be 
thrown out of gear. Regular seasonal 
overtime in such occupations as those 
cited above, leaves the worker with too 
great a physiological deficit. There is 
no rebound, or an infinitely slow one 
when our elastic capacities have been too 
tensely stretched. It takes much more 
time, rest, repair than the working girl 
can possibly afford to make good such 
metabolic losses. | Compensation—off- 
time—comes too late. As we know in- 
stinctively, and as we have seen diagram- 
matically proved in the laboratory, the 
essential thing in rest is the time at which 
it comes. Rest postponed is rest more- 
than-proportionally deprived of virtue. 
Fatigue let run is a debt to be paid at 
compound interest. Maggiora showed 
that after a doubled task, muscle requires 
not double but four times as long a rest 
for recuperation, and a similar need for 
more-than-proportionally increased rest 
after excessive work is true also of our 
other tissues, and of our organism in its 
totality. 

It has been shown that output and 
wages tend to rise rather than fall with 
shortened working hours, so that income 
is in the long run increased, not curtailed. 

So far as regards temperance and the 
whole general tone of working com- 
munities, we need not rely on theories 
and speculations. We need only appeal 
to that body of historical fact to which 
we have so often turned for light. As 
a matter of fact, what has been the effect 
on working people of increased leisure? 
How have they, on the whole, spent the 
added hour or hours of freedom from 
work ? 

The answer to this question is, indeed, 
one of the most encouraging chapters in 
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industrial history: the response to op- 
portunity, the rapidity with which work- 
ing people have learned the uses of 
leisure. Where cynics prophesied mere 
drunken idleness and rowdyism, fairer 
observers found a kind of regeneration. 
There was no sudden millennium but 
wherever sufficient time has elapsed since 
the establishment of a more humane 
workday, allowing a wider margin of 
leisure, the workers have made extra- 
ordinary advance in physique and morals. 

No thinking person can deny that in 
the last resort health is determined by 
the total standard of living; that besides 
long hours, poverty and low wages, un- 
sanitary tenements and bad food, dirt 
and overcrowding, are the tangled causes 
of lowered vitality and illness among 
working people. Nor would we minim- 
ize the physical effects of mental distress 
and worry among workers who are only 
a few months off from real destitution, 
when a short loss of employment may 
mean starvation. We would freely grant 
all that our critics can possibly say of 
these evils. They cannot be too strongly 
stated. Yet, so far as the overworked 
are concerned, all these causes of dis- 
tress might be removed—wages, food, 
housing, and sanitation, all be raised to 
a higher level—and yet the essential 
cause of breakdown would be untouched 
so long as the “few extra hours of work” 
remain, as our supposed critics would 
call them. The shorter workday and 
relief from overstrain are not in them- 
selves the cure for the ills we have con- 
sidered; but they are the sine qua non 
without which no other cure is possible 
or conceivable. Just because a fatigued 
person is a poisoned person, poisoned 
by the accumulation of his own waste 
products, nothing can fundamentally cure 
the exhausted worker which does not 
eliminate the cause for such accumulated 
poisoning. As we have seen, after ex- 
haustion has set in nothing but rest and 
repose permits the organism to expel its 
poisons from day to day. 

It is true that the psychologists tell us, 
and with them the nerve specialists, that 
to a certain degree the fatigue threshold 
may be made to shift; that we may dis- 
cipline ourselves to endurance so as to 
tap new leveis of energy, “masked until 
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then by the fatigue obstacle usually 
obeyed.” 

The most famous of American psy- 
chologists, William James, who was also 
one of the “best practical knowers of 
the human soul,’ has written upon this 
phenomenon of “second wind,” in an 
essay of characteristic insight and felicity 
which has sometimes been quoted as 
though in defense of any kind of over- 
exertion. “Most of us may learn to push 
the barrier farther off, and to live in 
perfect comfort on much higher levels of 
power.” 

Why not assume, then, it has been 
argued, that the workers who are sub- 
ject to industrial overpressure learn to 
push their fatigue barriers farther off 
and sustain the intensity of their tasks 
in proportion to their new found powers? 

But such an argument strangely dis- 
torts the doctrine of second wind, which 
is something far deeper and more “quali- 
tative” than a stress upon mere bodily 
exertions and activities. 

Far from justifying even remotely the 
industrial strains and stresses such as we 
have been considering, James specifically 
limits his plea for deeper and more in- 
tensive living by the proviso “so long as 
decent hygienic conditions are pre- 
served.” 

But our quarrel with the conditions of 
industrial labor is precisely that they are 
not “decent hygienic conditions.” They 
are not normal media for human living, 
and they never can be so long as they 
continue to infract the first mandates of 
hygiene, the laws of metabolic equili- 
brium. 

The habitually exhausted person 
scarcely profits from the increased food 
which larger wages afford, if after ex- 
cessive work he literally cannot digest 
it. It has been too dearly bought. In- 
deed, what good to the worker are the 
higher standards,—better food, clothing, 
and shelter—so long as over-fatigue con- 
tinues to limit or destroy his capacity of 
enjoying them? 

Thus fatigue does mischief negatively 
as well as positively: lowering vitality 
and breeding disease is its active and 
positive aspect. Shutting out the ex- 
hausted from their rightful heritage, con- 
tracting, binding, inhibiting, is its nega- 
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tive. Other faculties suffer as well as 
the vital bodily functions. For as ex- 
haustion nullifies the benefits of better 
food and shelter, so, too, it paralyzes the 
higher activities, all that feeds man’s 
mental and spiritual needs. Fatigue so 
closes the avenues of approach within, 
that education does not educate, amuse- 
ment does not amltse, nor recreation 
recreate. Books, pictures, music, play 
-—all these enfranchisements of the spirit 
lose their power. “Our fires are damped, 
our drafts are checked.” The wings of 
freedom are clipped, wings that soar above 

the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world. 

It is a truism that trade life in America 
has been shorter than in foreign coun- 
tries, where the pace is slower. The race 
is to the swift in a sense never dreamt 
of before, and in our industries the swift 
are necessarily the young, even the very 
young. So long as immigration streams 
westward it may be expedient, from a 
narrow economic point of view, to press 
all workers to their physical limits, and 
to dismiss them as soon as efficiency 
shows signs of failing. What shall we 
say from the physiological or racial point 
of view? 

We must bear in mind throughout that 
the essence of this newer view is its in- 
sistence on conserving the energies of 
men. In this the physiologist voices a 
larger, intrinsic demand of democracy 
itself. He cannot consider man’s output 
separate from himself, nor this year’s 
nor next year’s efficiency apart from its 
effects on future health and energy. Ten 
vears’ continuance at a maximum pace is 
in itself no criterion at all for the physi- 
ologist. Even one whole generation is 
too short to measure the ravages of anti- 
physiological living; and when overwork 
unfits man or woman for normal parent- 
hood, it is in a deep sense, anti-physio- 
logical and anti-social. It touches not 
alone the welfare but the very fiber of 
human society, that congregate “whole,” 
which it should be our passionate concern . 
to recognize, in the stirring words of the 
Supreme Court, as “no greater than the 
sum of all its parts,” for “when the in- 
dividual health, safety and welfare are 
sacrificed or neglected, the state must 
suffer.” 
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Lovingkindness is a gentle, old-fash- 
ioned Bible word which always comes 
into my mind when I think of the good 
deeds that Andrew Carnegie is doing 
with his surplus wealth. It seems to me 
that lovingkindness goes much deeper 
into the domain of human tenderness 
than philanthropy does. At any rate, 
out of Mr. Carnegie’s lovingkindness 
there has flowed a stream of self-dissem- 
inating power which will uplift weary 
mankind and smooth its wrinkled brow 
of care through many centuries to come. 

It was surely the spirit of lovingkind- 
ness that inspired Mr. Carnegie, in the 
plenitude of his wealth, to provide a 
fund, now approximating $4,000,000, for 
the benefit of the 27,000 people who com- 
pose the population of that historic Scot- 
tish town where he was born, Dunferm- 
line. In making this gift, he declared 
it his wish that the endowment was “all 
to be used in attempts to bring into the 
monotonous lives of the toiling masses 
of Dunfermline more of sweetness and 
light; to give to them, especially the 
young, some charm, some happiness, 
some elevating conditions of life, which 
residence elsewhere would have denied; 
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that a child of my native town, looking 
back in after years, however far from 
home it may have roamed, will feel that 
simply by virtue of being such life has 
been made happier and better.” 

The men to whom he has entrusted 
this sacred fund have met their obliga- 
tion with a spirit as broad as his own 
purpose. While not relieving the local 
school or municipal authorities of any 
of their duties, the trustees have pro- 
vided the young people of the town with 
numerous facilities and enjoyments, 
many of which are rather far in advance 
of those required by the statutes, but 
all promoting the happiness and useful- 
ness of human life. When, however, 
any of them is authorized by law, the 
Carnegie trustees cease to make provi- 
sion for it. “It is not intended,” said 
Mr. Carnegie, in his deed of trust, “that 
Dunfermline should be relieved from 
keeping herself abreast of other towns, 
generation after generation, according 
to the standards of the time.” His en- 
dowment is to be used always in giving 
Dunfermline that which other cities do 
not have. 

On my visit to Dunfermline, although 
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CARNEGIB’S BIRTHPLACE. 


The Carnegie establishment consisted only of the attic 
flat on the left-hand side of the picture, and comprised one 
The room in 
which Andrew Carnegie was born is lighted by the left- 
hand attic window and the two small gable windows. 


room and a small, roof-lighted box room. 


IT am filled to the finger tips with Scot- 
tish romance, due, perhaps, to the atav- 
ism of my own Caledonian ancestry, it 
was not the tonib of Bruce nor the brok- 
en tower of Queen Margaret that first 
drew my feet. I wanted to see the 
rude cot in whose upper ‘chamber my 
friend was born—the sole apartment 
which the Carnegie family could afford 
to rent; and when I had made my way 
up-stairs into the tiny room whose small 
space was further cramped by the slant- 
ing roof, and saw the pine shelf, smaller 
than a sleeping-car berth, in which the 
frugal mother had brought him: into this 
breathing world, the spirit of poverty 
and all its chastening adversities swept 
like a flood over my heart. I knew then 
why he had provided for the happiness 
of those born poor like himself, though 
none now feels the biting tooth of desti- 
tution so keenly as he did in that long 
ago. 

There have been times when the his- 
tory of Dunfermline has been the his- 
tory of Scotland. From the eleventh 
to the seventeenth century it was a fa- 
vorite home of Scottish royalty, having 
a palace, a castle, and spacious grounds 
for kings to play in. Dunfermline is 
the Westminster of Scotland, for here 
lie the bones of more kings and queens 
and royal princes than in any other place 
in that country. Robert Bruce is buried 
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here—that patriot who shares 
with Sir William Wallace the 
worship of all lovers of Scot- 
land. = In 7 Bruce’s “dastc< days, 
when the power of life began to 
wane, his religious nature be- 
came quickened, and he was 
filled with remorse for all the 
blood he had shed. Fired at 
the last moment with the spirit 
of the crusades, which he had 
neglected in the days of his 
strength, he commanded his 
faithful follower, Sir James 
Douglas, to carry his heart to 
Palestine. Accordingly, in 1330, 
Douglas set out, bearing with 
him the embalmed heart of 
Bruce. Reaching Spain, he 
joined the Spanish army in an 
attack on the Moors, and was 
slain with many of his followers. The 
tradition that he flung the heart of Bruce 
forward into the midst of his foes and 
bade his soldiers follow it there is prob- 
ably not true in fact, although that was 
the spiritual purpose of having the royal 
heart in his hand. The heart of Bruce 
was recovered and brought back to Scot- 
land with the body of Douglas, and was 
buried in Melrose Abbey. 

But an older hero of Dunfermline is 
Malcolm Canmore, the conqueror of 
Macbeth. Macbeth was the son of Find- 
laech, who was a mormaer, or hereditary 
ruler of Scotland, in rank correspond- 
ing to an English earl. Findlaech was 
murdered in 1020 by one of his nephews, 
whose name happens to be Malcolm, but 
who must not be confused with Malcolm 
Canmore. As Macbeth was probably 
too young to assert his rights, Malcolm 
usurped the seat of Finlaech, but died 
some nine years later, and was succeeded 
as mormaer by Macbeth, who soon made 
himself one of the most powerful of the 
Scottish chiefs. In 1040 Duncan, who 
was then king of Scotland, while at- 
tempting to subdue the independent 
chiefs of the North, was slain by Mac- 
beth—a very different fact from Shake- 
speare’s gruesome tale. Duncan had 
shortly before suffered defeat at the 
hands of Thorfinn, the Norwegian earl 
of Orkney and Caithness, and it was per- 
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haps this event which tempted Macbeth 
to seize the throne. It is not clear that 
he had any claim to the crown except 
through his wife, Gruach, who appears 
to have been a member of the royal 
family. It is somewhat startling, in 
‘turning from the splendid dominion of 
Shakespearian imagination to the un- 
embellished pages of history, to find that 
Macbeth was a generous benefactor of 
‘tthe church, and is said, though doubt- 
fully, even to have made a pilgrimmage 
‘to Rome in 1050. The chronicles of the 
time aver that Scotland prospered dur- 
ing his reign. More than one attempt 
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was made by members of the royal fam- 
ily to regain the throne, and in 1057 
Macbeth was finally defeated and slain 
by Malcolm Canmore, a son of Duncan, 
who thereupon established his court at 
Dunfermline. Joan of Arc declared that 
one of the voices that called her to de- 
liver France was that of Saint Mar- 
garet of Dunfermline, the wife of Mal- 
colm Canmore; and when they told me 
that I knelt in deeper piety beside the 
Dunfermline Abbey where 
Margaret. sleeps; yet no voice heard I 
out of that eternal silence. In a more 
remote past the town was the center of 
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Scotland’s monastic life, and within one 
great wall were its abbey, the abbott’s 
house, cloisters, refectory, chapter 
house, and libraries, all bordered with 
orchard lawns and enchanting. gardens. 
Among these relics of royal splendor is’ 
the king’s palace, at Pittencrieff Glen. 
The ancient trees, the rolling turf, the 
tumbling brook, the awesome cave, the 
old castle—all these, and the very atmos- 
phere itself embodying the spirit of. Scot- 
tish romance—seemed ever to challenge 
the boys of Dunfermline to enter the 
magic grounds. Yet the law forbade it; 
and it was the hunger in his youthful 
heart, yearning to enter this forbidden 
land, which prompted Mr. Carnegie to 
purchase Pittencrieff Glen and make it 
a park free to all the people forever. On 
a gala day when I was there I heard 
and saw the merry-making of ten thou- 
sand people, who, but for his lovingkind- 
ness, would have been shut out from this 
wonder-world of beauty and charm. 

In his inexhaustible giving at Dun- 
fermline, there has been nothing that can 
rob decent poverty of its self-respect. 
The whole scheme tends to elevate the 
mass in such nice adjustment that the 
individual can nowhere detect that he 
is favored more than his fellows, yet all 
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feel irresistibly the beneficent influence 
of the endowment. 
that it does not touch. The baths reg- 
ister 90,000 bathers in one year, the in- 
terest in this salutary sport being stimu- 
lated by a number of swimming clubs, 
with prizes allowed for exercises in life- 
saving and water-polo. - Great attention 
is paid to instruction in life-saving, and 
the competitions between the Dunferm- 
line crews and those of other coast towns: 
have brought many awards to the Car- 
negie contestants. In the past year the 
Royal Life Saving Society has granted. 
to pupils who were instructed in the Car--. 
negie baths sixty-one certificates, eigh- 
teen medallions, three instructor’s certifi- 
cates, three teacher’s certificates, and one 
badge of merit. Elizabeth S. Lauder,. 
of Pittsburgh, has recently présented the: 
baths with a handsome silver cup to be: 
called the Lauder Swimming and Life- 
Saving Trophy for Girls, and a silver 
shield to be called the Lauder Swim- 
ming and Life-Saving Trophy for Boys,. 


both of which are to be competed for an-- 


nually among the public schools of Dun-- 
fermline. The girls’ trophy is awarded’ 
for graceful swimming, neat diving, and’ 
life-saving, and medals are given to the 
first and second competitors. The boys” 
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trophy is competed for by teams of four 
from any one school, and a team race 
is added to the subjects of competition, 
each boy of the successful team receiv- 
ing a medal. The sanitary condition of 
the water in the pools is secured by con- 
stantly running water, which is first 
passed through filters. This course is 
making swimmers and life-savers of 
nearly the whole juvenile population. 
The gymnasium has 500 pupils in al- 
most constant exercise, and all the chil- 
dren are privileged to enter the classes 
for recreational gymnastics, dancing, and 
games. The provision of a special gym- 
nasium in connection with the high 
school proved to be of great benefit in 
the work. The uninteresting nature of 
purely artificial exercise is overcome by 
the increased attention given to the or- 
ganization of games, and the importance 
of play as nature’s best method of physi- 
cal development is insisted upon. The 
games promoted by the gymnasium in- 
clude football, hockey, and cricket; and 
last year a Dunfermline team represented 
Scotland in the International Hockey 
Match between Scotland and Wales. 
Even after the boys leave school they are 
encouraged to continue their sports un- 
der the supervision of the Gymmasium 
Games Club. Dances are given in the 
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parks in summer, with thousands par- 
ticipating, the most popular of these 
being the Maypole dance, when the May 
Queen is chosen and crowned with al- 
most as much ceremony as Ivanhoe used 
in the immortal tournament of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche. 

The college of hygiene provides com-. 
plete medical inspection and treatment 
for all the children, and aims to correct 
all physical ailments, from malformed 
teeth to a crooked spine. A school nurse 
was appointed by the trustees, and while 
there was at first some anxiety and sus- 
picion on the part of the mothers, the 
patience and tact of the school nurse 
soon overcame all opposition, and she is 
now the confidant and friend of all the 
girls and all their mothers. A school 
clinic, approved by all the physicians 
of the town, was recently opened for 
dealing with cases among the poor which 
require simple but skilled treatment that 
cannot be given at home, as also for 
dealing with any delicate cases of slov- 
enliness. Those who are able to hire a 
physician do not come, yet there are 
sometimes more than one hundred cases 
treated in a day. The instruction is car- 
ried from the clinic to the home, and 
the mother is then instructed how to con- 
tinue such care of the case as may be 
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necessary. In many instances, such as 
ear cases, prolonged treatment is re- 
quired in order to produce lasting 
results; and the clinic has disclosed an 
extraordinary amount of preventible suf- 
fering existing among the children of 
the town. The success in this field in- 
duced the trustees to provide a dental 
clinic, which at present is dealing only 
with the transition period from first to 
second dentition; but this has already 
proved to be so advantageous that ar- 
rangements are under way to cover the 
whole requirements of the teeth. 

The college of hygiene has also a de- 
partment for training teachers of physi- 
cal exercises for the public schools of 
Scotland, and many young men and 
women from Dunfermline have found 
lucrative places from that source. There 
were forty-six students in the teachers’ 
training class last year, sixteen men and 
thirty women, and many applications for 
admission had to be refused. The course 
of training requires two years, and dur- 
ing that time the students render useful 
service in the schools of the town. 

District institutes have been organized 
to provide the villages that lie within the 
corporate boundaries of Dunfermline 
with as much of the general benefit of 
the fund as may be practicable. Thus 
the little mining hamlets of Townhill, 
Baldridgeburn, and Kingseat find them- 
selves equipped with reading and billiard 
rooms, circulating libraries, and com- 
mittee rooms, with bowling greens ad- 
joining these club houses. Their li- 
braries are periodically replenished with 
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books from the Dunfermline central li- 
brary. Other district institutes are now 
being arranged for in localities where 
women will be especially benefited by 
them, and where there will be classes in 
cookery, sewing, dress-making, sick 
nursing, and domestic economy gener- 
ally, besides the most desirable processes. 
of recreation and social enjoyment. In 
all of these district institutes there are 
commodious assembly rooms where lec- 
tures, concerts, recitations, charades, and. 
other entertainments are given. 

The school of music, with its elocu- 
tion and dramatic departments, has now 
522 students enrolled, and it occupies am 
important place among the agencies that 
contribute to the advancement of culture 
in that community. The pupils are class- 
ified in this way: piano, 137; violin and 
viola, seventy-three; organ, eighteen ;. 
violincello, two; wind instruments, twen- 
ty-four; harmony, theory, and thorough 
bass, nine; singing, thirty-seven; ladies’ 
choir, forty-eight; operatic choir and 
class, seventy-one; elocution and dram- 
atic classes, 103. These students have 
organized two orchestras, which meet 
each week for the practice of concerted 
music. They also render valuable ser- 
vice by supplying orchestral music in 
connection with many concerts and en- 
tertainments given by students of the 
school of music. For the more advanced 
work, however, professional accompani- 
ment is furnished. Recently the stu- 
dents gave a performance of the opera 
of Maritana to a crowded house in St. 

Margaret’s hall, and this success was fol- 
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lowed by three performances of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s opera Iolanthe before 
large audiences in the opera house. 
Many less elaborate entertainments are 
given in the school of music and in the 
district institutes. Children in the pub- 
lic schools’: who are not old enough to 
take the courses in this school are taught 
the rudimentary steps in singing and 
reading music, the theory being that the 
faculty of musical appreciation is a uni- 
versal endowment, and that it should be 
cultivated so that it may lead to the 
greatest possible advantage of the great- 
est possible number. The school has a 
capable band which gives free concerts 
in the parks eight times a week from 
May to September, a feature which is 
highly appreciated by the entire com- 
munity, and is doing much to develop a 
correct taste among the people. When 
cold weather comes, free concerts are 
given in the drill hall every Saturday 
evening, their object being to provide at- 
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tractive and wholesale recreation for the 
crowds who throng the streets on Satur- 
day evenings. Last winter, there were 35,- 
821 admissions to these concerts, giving 
an average attendance of 1,557 for each 
evening. Other concerts were given on 
Saturday evenings in the model lodging- 
house, with an average attendance of 
eighty. The dramatic class has recently 
produced two plays, the Professor’s 
Love Story, by J. M. Barrie, and Cupid 
and Commonsense, by Arnold Bennett. 
Both plays were performed in the opera 
house to large audiences, Mr. Bennett’s 
play being repeated by general request. 
Members of the elocution classes fre- 
quently take part in the various entertain- 
ments, and have shown great facility in 
memorizing their parts. There are now 
eleven class-rooms in the school of music, 
and all are fully occupied during the 
winter evenings. 

A school of the arts and crafts teaches 
the students the actual production of 
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useful and ornamental works of art, such 
as can be made in metal work, jewelry, 
enameling, wood-carving, painting and 
decorating, modeling, writing, illuminat- 
ing, and lithography; and there are 107 
students employed at these handicrafts, 
of whom seventy are young men, and 
thirty-seven young women. The night 
courses open the advantages of the school 
to those of the students who are em- 
ployed during the day, and who find the 
instruction given here a valuable means 
of enabling them to add to their skill and 
proficiency as joiners, cabinet-makers, 
house painters, designers, and _ handi- 
craftsmen generally, and so of improv- 
ing their prospects in life. The cumula- 
tive effect of the advantages of these 
studies is shown in the embellishments 
which the students make in their own 
homes. While learning these little arts, 
the student may give free reign to his 
imagination, and is permitted to exercise 
any special taste with which he may be 
gifted, so that he is soon made to realize 
one of the greatest pleasures of life, the 
joy of producing through the operations 
of his own faculties. No set standard 
of artistic attainment is demanded, the 
only entrance qualification being that 
each student shall undertake to use to 
the utmost the facilities which are freely 
offered to him. In the opinion of com- 
petent judges, the work produced is of a 
high order in respect to both workman- 
ship and design. 
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GYMNASTIC DISPLAY,, PITTENCRIEFP PARK. 
itt ‘ieff House in background, now used as oJd men’s club and museum. _General Forbes, who 
a Bae aprlired Fort Daaucone ‘and named the spot “Pittsburgh,” was born in this house. 


Through the operations of a school of 
horticulture the trustees recognize the im- 


‘portance of fostering an interest in flow- 


ers and in gardening. . They begin with 
the childrén in the schools, and last year 
23,000 of the best flowering bulbs were 
sold to school children at nominal prices, 
in order that they might grow them in 
their homes. during the winter months. 
In the summer a flower show is held, and 
numerous prizes are awarded to the most 
successful growers who bring flowers 
from their own beds. While the bulbs 
are growing, the children are asked to 
make drawings of them at various stages 
of their growth. This serves the two- 
fold purpose of a useful exercise in 
drawing and of training them to observe 
carefully and accurately the process of 
growth and of development from the 
bulb to the full-grown flower. A large 
number of sets of drawings of this kind 
were exhibited at the flower show, many 
of them being awarded prizes, and the 
care with which they had been executed 
showed the hearty and intelligent spirit 
with which the children had entered into 
the work. Botany is naturally a part 
of the instruction in this department. 
The fame of this flower show, and the 
generosity with which prizes are given, 
attract growers from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, yet an impartial com- 
mittee awards many honors to the Dun- 
fermline competitors. A popular feature 
of this exhibition is a collection of flow- 
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CARNEGIE’S ENDOWMENTS AT DUNFERMLINE 


ers sent annually from Skibo Castle by 
Mrs. Carnegie. The cultivation of gar- 
dens in connection with dwelling houses 
is encouraged by the presentation of 
prizes which are offered for flower gar- 
dens, flower pots, and window boxes. 
The miners at Townhill and Kingseat 
are also stimulated to pursue this beauti- 
ful work. In the autumn a chrysanthe- 
mum show is held, to which all interest- 
ed growers make contributions. 

The home circulation of books from 
the libraries at Dunfermline amounted to 
125,000 volumes last year, and the men- 
tal structure of the population is shown 
by the classification of these books, as 
follows: Philosophy and theology, 2,240; 
sociology, 1,269; science and art, 4,292; 
poetry and general literature, 2,705 ; his- 
tory, biography, and travel, 4,366; mis- 
cellaneous, 16,237; and, of course, fiction, 
55,844. Yet in this great group of fiction 
it is a pleasing thing to learn that books 
of merely ephemeral interest are not often 
purchased, and therefore nearly the 
whole fiction circulation is of ‘the works 
of standard authors. Besides, the fic- 
tion circulation, as shown by ‘these fig- 
ures, is only about 45 per cent of the 
total, which is the lowest proportion I 
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have ever found in any popular library, 
the general average of fiction running 
nearer to 75 per cent in most institutions 
of the kind; and Lord Morley, in his 
essay on Literature, remarks that he 
found the circulation of fiction at some 
libraries in the English towns-as high as 
80 per cent. With the rapid growth 
of education and the cheaper cost of 
books, reading is becoming more and 
more one of the great influences of life, 
and special attention is given to the 
proper cultivation of this habit among 
the children. Lectures are given on 
books that have influenced great men 
and women, and the same books are 
recommended to the Dunfermline read- 
ers, with the object of stirring their 
emulation. 

The presence of all these amiable in- 
stitutions cannot fail to exercise a whole- 
some influence upon the entire commun- 
ity; and this tendency is further pro- 
moted by the recreations which are a 
part of the general scheme, including 
games of all kinds in Pittencrieff park 
and Venturefair park; the bowling 
ereens, band concerts, public lectures 
and recitations, and the prize awards for 
excellence in study and in sport. Among 
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these prizes are scholarships at the uni- 
versity, where eight families may each 
have one of its sons every year. Annual 
excursions embracing some 600 pupils 
are conducted in small parties by the 
teachers to neighboring places of his- 
torical interest, such as Edinburgh, Stir- 
ling, Saint Andrews, Loch Lomond, and 
the Trossachs. Then the working lads 
are taken in similar parties on weaving, 
mining, and engineering excursions to 
the representative centers of each in- 
dustry. 

Much more could be said. But I have 
jotted down, in an imperfect way, some 
of the activities which have been set in 
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motion by this stupendous benefaction. 
When I was there, the multitudinous 
energies of the work amazed me. Bet- 
ter than all, its practical helpfulness was - 
visible in every point of contact with 
the population. And thus, in the best 
way, Mr. Carnegie’s endowment does 
bring “more of sweetness and light” into 
the “monotonous lives of the toiling 
masses of Dunfermline.” And so it is 
that this community of aspiring souls 
grows up in a larger measure of 
happiness, and with better opportuni- 
ties of life, than any other in Scot- 
land, because of Mr. Carnegie’s spirit 
of lovingkindness. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD 


WILLIAM E. BOHN 


[The Lawrence strike has brought the revolutionary labor organization known as the 


Industrial Workers of the World to national attention. 


Many of the statements as to its 


purpose and history which have appeared in the press have been contradictory and inaccurate. 
Dr. Bohn was one of the university men identified with the I. W.. W. im tts initial 


stages, and is one of the closest students of the labor movement 


here and abroad. 


He took his doctor’s degree at the University of Michigan and later studied at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. At the request of THe Survey he has prepared this statement of the devel- 
opment of the Industrial Workers of the World, and especially the Chicago group which 


has factored at Lawrence, from the viewpoint of a sympathetic observer. 


Mr. Brooks arti- 


cle, reprinted from the Boston Evening Transcript in THE Survey of April 6, gives an 


“estimate from another angle.| 


Vincent St. John, secretary-treasurer 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
wrote me in February, while the Law- 
rence strike was on, that this organization 
had enrolled some 15,000 members. The 
Detroit I. W. W. is probably even 
smaller. Yet a morning paper heads an 
elaborate article on these organizations: 
The New Socialism That Threatens the 
Social System. That the editor respon- 
sible for this head does not stand alone in 
his estimate of the I. W. W. movement 
is indicated by countless expressions of 
opinion which have appeared in the pub- 
lic prints since the Lawrence strike. 

What is-there about the I. W. W. 
movement which entitles it to the place 


1for the sake of clearness throughout this arti- 

cle Industrial Workers of the World will be used 

in reference to the organization with headquarters 

at Chicago. The other organization, which goes 

by the same name and which has_ headquarters 
W. 


in Detroit, will be called the Detroit I. W. 


which it holds in our public conscious- 
ness at the present moment? The first 
thing that an unprejudiced observer has 
his attention drawn to is the unfaltering 
devotion of its adherents. He sees hun- 
dreds of men and women living as best 
they can wherever they can do most for 
their cause. They go from place to place, 
taking whatever jobs they happen to 
find and everywhere preach industrial 
unionism. He sees a so-called free- 
speech fight declared in Spokane or San 
Diego. Instantly men and women drop 
their tools and take to the “blind-bag- 
gage,” if need be, to reach the field of 
battle. To represent their cause they 
face bayonets and bullets and prison sen- 
tences. If he calls them martyrs, they 
laugh in his face. The observer remem- 
bers that the influence of religious and 
reform movements has not been at all in 
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proportion to their numbers, their wealth, 
or even their intelligence. And he may 
think he has discovered the secret of the 
great stir industrial unionism has made 
in the world. s 

But if our observer looks a little deeper 
he will discover that industrial unionism 
represents a social ideal, and that it is 
this ideal which arouses a zeal almost 
fanatical among its supporters and an 
opposition deep-seated and _ energetic 
among certain other sections of our pop- 
wation. The nature of this ideal can best 
be shown by a contrast between the in- 
dustrial union and its predecessor, the 
craft union. Most of the labor unionists 
in America belong to craft unions, that 
is, to unions each one of which includes 
only members of a single trade. Most of 
these unions have what are called inter- 
national organizations, for they cover 
Canada as well as the United States. 
The International Molders’ Union or the 
United Hatters of North America will 
serve as examples. These interna- 
tional unions are loosely federated in 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The ideal which they embody is best 
expressed in the current phrase, “a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work.” Any- 
one who seeks further definition may be 
put off with the old saw, “eight hours’ 
work, eight hours’ play, eight hours’ 
sleep, and four dollars a day.” All 
this means, of course, that the older 
form of unionism does not contemplate 
any change in our present wage system. 
It aims merely to improve the condition 
of the workers within the limits of this 
system. According to the methods of 
this unionism, moreover, each craft fights 
by itself and secures in trade agreements 
what it can. If it can»sraise its wages 
above those of another craft, so much 
the better for it. 

Industrial unionism, on the contrary, 
has for its method the joining of all the 
workers into “one big union,” and for its 
aim the overthrow of the wage system. 

Both aim and method can best be ex- 
plained by a glance at the history of this 
organization. It must be said, in the first 
place, that it did not come into being as 
the result of any foreign influence. It 
is distinctly an American product, differ- 
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ig in important respects from any Eu- 
ropean union which antedated it. It was 
preceded in America, moreover, by a 
number of powerful organizations which 
embodied the same, or similar, ideals. 
The old Knights of Labor constituted a 
“mass” organization rather than an “in- 
dustrial” union, but at any rate it was 
not organized along craft lines. The 
American Railway Union, which conduct- 
ed the great Pullman strike in 1894, and 
the Western Federation of Miners, 
which conducted the Colorado strike ten 
years later, were the real representatives 
of industrial unionism in its early days. 
Besides these there were the Socialist 
Trade and Labor Alliance, a revolution- 
ary union under the influence of the So- 
cialist Labor Party, and a number of 
unions within the American Federation 
of Labor which were revolutionary in 
spirit and as nearly industrial in form as 
the federation permitted them to be. 

In 1904 six men prominently identified 
with various industrial or semi-industrial 
unions met in Chicago and issued a call 
for a larger conference to thirty-six 
persons who were chosen as representa- 
tives of the more progressive union 
spirit. This was the beginning of the I. 
W. W. The second conference met at 
Chicago during the opening days of 
January, 1905. The result of its delib- 
erations was the call for a convention to 
meet in Chicago on June 27. Among 
those who signed this call were William 
D. Haywood and Charles H. Moyer of the 
Western Federation of Miners, Charles 
O. Sherman of the United Metal Work- 
ers, William E. Trautmann of the Brew- 
ery Workmen, and representatives of 
the American Labor Union, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Employes, the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, the In- 
ternational Musical Union, and _ the 
Bakery and Confectonery Workers. 

The first I. W. W. convention met at 


the time and place designated. There 
were in attendance 186 delegates. They 
represented, nominally, some 90,000 


members; but it is probable that about 
half the membership of their various or- 
ganizations existed only on paper. The 
famous “preamble” adopted by this body 
became the official gospel of industrial 
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unionism in the United States and has 
not been without influence beyond our 
borders. The key sentences of this his- 
toric document read as follows: 

The working-class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. Between 
-these two classes a struggle must go on until 


_all the toilers come together on the political 
as well as the industrial field, and take and 


hold that which they produce by their labor_ 


through an economic organization of the 
working class without affiliation with any 
political party. Conditions can be 
-changed and the interests of the working class 
upheld only by an organization formed in such 
a way that all members in any one industry, 
-or in all industries, if necessary, cease work 
whenever a strike or a lockout is on in any 
department thereof, thus making an injury 
to one an injury to all. 


In place of “a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work,” this document gave cur- 
.rency to three slogans of quite different 
import, “industrial freedom,” “one big 
union,” and “an injury to one an injury 
‘to all.” The constitution elaborated at 
this first convention provided for the or- 
ganization of the working class in thir- 
teen departments according to industries. 
‘There was to be, e. g., a department of 
fcod products, one of transportation, 
‘etc. In each of these departments all 
‘workers having to do with the industry 
involved were to be united regardless of 
trade or craft. So far as possible this 
plan of organization has been put into 
operation. 

The history of the I. W. W. has been 
a checkered one. Among all the internal 
feuds by which it has been rent, however, 
only one demands attention here. Among 
certain elements there appeared from 
the very beginning a disposition to resent 
leadership by men prominently identified 
with either of the two socialist parties. 
Very early in the history of the organ- 
ization the best known members repre- 
senting the Socialist Party withdrew. 
This left certain Socialist Labor Party 
‘men as the only members who strongly 
advocated political activity in connection 
with economic action. These were 
charged with attempting to make the 
union subordinate to the political party. 
On their part they charged their op- 
ponents with the intention of turning the 
organization over to anarchists and direct 
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actionists. In the convention of 1908 
this cleavage finally resulted in a definite 
Daniel DeLeon and a number of 
other elected delegates were denied seats 
in the convention. At least one delegate 
who had been regularly seated withdrew 
and cast his lot with those who had been 
ejected. The latter met at Paterson, N. 
J., on November 1, and organized a sep- 
arate body under the same name. This 
organization now has headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. 

After the ejection of Mr. DeLeon and 
his sympathizers the convention of 1908 
proceeded to amend the official preamble 
to the I. W. W. constitution by eliminat- 
ing from it any reference to political ac- 
tion. It was maintained that this was 
done, not because the members did not 
believe in the uses of political activity, 
but because it was deemed desirable to 
escape entirely from the influence of 
politics and politicians. The members 
of the Detroit I. W. W., on the contrary, 
branded the members of the original or- 
ganization as anarchists and set them- 
selves up as the real representatives of 
the spirit and purpose which animated 
the industrial union movement at the 
time of its inception. The fact that they 
have retained the original preamble gives 
some weight to their contentions. In 
their agitation they lay stress on political 
activity as an absolutely necessary com- 
plement of economic activity in the strug- 
gle against the wage system. Until very 
recently this organization has been neg- 
ligible from the point of view of numbers. 
Tt has, however, made up in energy what 
it has lacked in numbers, and the strike 
among the New Jersey silk weavers 
which it is conducting at present is add- 
ing greatly to its numerical strength. 

Nothing less than a volume would suf- 
fice for an adequate discussion of the 
theories and tactics of the industrial 
union movement. The craft union move- 
ment developed at a time when individual 
crafts improved their conditions and 
wages by fighting individual employers. 
Since then industry has developed to the 
point at which the great trust controls 
production. One concern, or one com- 
bination of concerns, frequently employs 
a dozen or more crafts. With each 
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craft separately organized, and with all 
the crafts bound by contracts no two of 
which expire at the same time, it is im- 
possible for labor to meet-capital on terms 
of equality in the great struggle of col- 
lective bargaining. The organization of 
industry is proceeding with giant strides. 
The organization of labor must constant- 
ly re-adapt itself to new conditions. Un- 
der these circumstances it is not at all 
remarkable that there should be the wid- 
est divergence of opinion among labor 
union members. Besides differing as do 
all individuals of any class in intelligence 
and temperament, they differ in accord- 
ance with the varying degrees of devel- 
opment which mark their various trades 
or industries. In spite of all divergence, 
however, certain general statements hold 
true of all those who properly call them- 
selves industrial unionists. 


(1) They all believe in the “one big union.” 


(2) They all refuse to bind themselves by 
means of contracts with their employers. Be- 
lieving, as they do, that there is an inevitable 
and continuous struggle between employers 
and employed, it seems to them that a con- 
tract is a truce with their natural enemy, a 
truce, moreover, which gives him all the ad- 
vantage. It must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that no employer ever binds himself 
not to discharge a workman. 


(3) They all believe that all workers should 
be brought into the union. On this account 
they are opposed to high fees and long ap- 
prenticeships. They reason that since the 
introduction of machinery is rapidly reducing 
all workers to the level of unskilled laborers 
it is best to recognize absolute community of 
interests once for all. To them union men 
who boost their own wages by refusing to 
allow others to learn their trade are as much 
traitors to their class as the lowest-priced 
strike-breaker, z 


(4) They do not insist upon the closed 
shop. To them this savors of collusion with 
the employer. The common arrangement in 
accordance with which the employer collects 
union dues appears to them a sure sign that 
the union has surrendered to the capitalist 
and will be expected to return certain favors 
for those received. 


(5) They all believe that the great weapon 
of the working class on the economic field 
is the well timed, energetically conducted 
strike. Not being bound by contracts they 
can strike without notice and at the moment 
when a tie-up will do the employer most 
harm. This belief in the power of the strike 
extends, naturally, to faith in the ultimate 
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efficacy of the general strike. But the gen- 
eral strike must be preceded, of course, by 
equally “general” industrial union education 
and organization. 


(6) They all believe that they have here 
and now the nucleus of the industrial com- 
monwealth in the industrial union. 


This last point rquires a special word 
of explanation. Industrial unionists ac- 
cept the theory, first advanced by the so- 
cialists, that labor, working in conjunc- 
tion with the forces of nature, produces 
all commodities. Since there is manifest- 
ly enough produced for all, it follows. 
from this postulate that the laborer now 
finds himself poor because someone else, 
someone not a laborer, interposes and 
takes possession of a part of the com- 
modities produced. Reasoning thus, the 
laborer arrives very soon at the conclu- 
sion that the thing for him to do is to 
take and hold what he produces. But to 
do this he must control the factory, the 


- mine, the machine by means of which he 


produces. So far the industrial unionists 
and the old-fashioned political socialists. 
are at one. But at this point practically 
all revolutionists, all those who are bent 
on replacing our present capitalist system 
with an industrial commonwealth, divide: ° 
into three tolerably well defined groups, 
(1) “Pure-and-simple” political social- 
ists, (2) Direct actionists, (3) Those 
who believe in combined and co-ordinated 
political and economic activity. 

The merely political socialist, called a 
“pure-and-simpler” in the technical jar- 


.gon of the socialist movement, believes 


that the workers should join in a political 
party, gain possession of the machinery 
cf government in the regular way, and 
then, by means of the governmental ma-- 
chinery already provided, take over the 
chief industries and operate them for the: 
benefit of the whole body of citizens. In 
his mind the labor union is useful only as 
far as it makes the position of the work- 
er tolerable under the present system and 
helps to educate him in the direction of 
socialism. In his industrial common- 
wealth there will be no place for union- 
ism. 

The direct actionist believes that po- 
litical organization is but a reflex of in- 
dustrial organization. In his view in- 
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dustry is at the heart of our social life. 
He reasons, moreover, that it is industry 
that he understands. He works every 
day in the shop; it is there that he turns 
out his product and there that he receives 
his pay. It is there that he exerts his so- 
‘cial force. It is there, consequently, that 
he can bring his greatest force to bear. 
Then why go outside the shop to get 
what he wants? Why not take his pro- 
duct at the point where he produces it? 
Why not fight the employer by withdraw- 
ing at an opportune time the only thing 
which he has and which the employer 
cannot do without, that is, labor-power? 
“Tf I go into politics,” he reasons, “I am 
on the enemy’s ground; he knows the 
tricks of his own political game; there he 
‘can deceive me. But in the shop, where 
I know my ground, I can make my fight 
‘with hope of success.” In connection 
‘with this point, it should be remembered 
that millions of American workers are 
‘permanently debarred from the exercise 
-of the right of franchise. There are among 
these all of the women workers except 
those in the equal franchise states, for- 
-eigners who cannot satisfy the natural- 
. ization laws, and a vast body of male 
~workers who, because of the shifting na- 
ture of their employment, can never sat- 
isfy the residence requirements for the 
exercise of the right of franchise. In the 
West there are hundreds of thousands of 
so-called “blanket-men” who are forced 
to work in one region during the summer 
and in another during the winter. Most 
‘of these have never voted and never ex- 
‘pect to. It is significant that the Indus- 
‘trial Workers of the World has always 
‘been strongest among the unfranchised 
‘workers on our eastern coast and the dis- 
franchised workers on our western coast. 

As between the political socialist and 
the direct actionist there is involved, 
moreover, a difference in ultimate pur- 
‘pose. The latter looks forward, not ‘to 
‘government ownership, but to the con- 
‘trol of each industry by the workers in 
that industry. To him divisions of vot- 
ers into states and districts are as noth- 
ing; divisions of workers into industries 
are everything. He reasons that if ever 
the workers are to run the industries for 
their own benefit each worker must help 
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run the industry which he understands. 
It is probable that there are very few 
who have followed this line of thought 
to its ultimate conclusions. The French 
and Italian Syndicalists who have done 
so have arrived at rather startling con- 
clusions. In their vision of the society 
of the future they see autonomous indus- 
tries, each controlled by its own set of 
workers. And among these autonomous 
industries, among these separate sets of 
workers they see competition, a free 
play which allows the working out of the 
law of supply and demand on such a 
grand scale as was never before con- 
ceived. 

Our third group of revolutionists, those 
who believe in supplementary political 
and economic activity, represent all the 
possible shades of variation which can be 
imagined between the “pure-and-sim- 
plers,’ on the one hand, and the direct 
actionists on the other. The best repre- 
sentatives of the group, however, hold 
that the positive, constructive labor of 
revolution must be carried on by the in- 
dustrial union protected and encouraged, 
“aided and abetted,” by a revolutionary 
political party. The “political wing” as it 
is called in working class circles, is to get 
the majority at the ballot box and then 
use the power of legislatures, courts, po- 
lice, and army in an effort to insure peace 
and order during the process of revolu- 
tionary transformation. Incidentally, of 
course, the joining of all workers in one 
political party will teach the highest sort 
of class solidarity. 

The ultimate ideals of this group are 
well defined by George Harvey :? 


Industrial unionism is “laying the founda- 
tions of industrial republican society. Each 
necessary organ (industrial union) shall be 
built cell by cell (worker by worker). The 
connecting link shall not be wanting, for it 
emerges as the result of the class basis of 
the unions. Under capitalism the functions 
of the unions are aggressive; under the in- 
dustrial republic they will be administrative 
only. This change of function will involve 
no internal transformation in the union, as it 
is precisely those powers whereby it can in- 
flict injury on the capitalist class that will 
enable it to take up the work of production. 
: The political government—based on 
property and territorial division—shall cease 


1See pamphlet entitled INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND 
THE MINING INDUSTRY. 
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tc be when the revolution has been accom- 
plished, and an industrial parliament—based 
on the equal right of all producers and dem- 
ocratically elected—shall take its place. The 
parliament will be made up of delegates from 
the ranks of the workers, representing indus- 
tries and the workers engaged therein, and 
not property and territory.” 


It will be observed that the term 
“direct-actionist” has been used in refer- 
ence to a person who believes in bringing 
about a social revolution by means of 
labor union activity. Because of the fact 
that a loose employment of this term in 
the public press has connected it espe- 
cially with the resort to violent means 
in the conduct of labor wars, a special 
word must be added on this head. <A 
direct-actionist may, or may not, believe 
that violent measures are justifiable in the 
fight against capitalism. It is safe to say 
that all the members of the Detroit I. 
W. W. are consistently opposed to vio- 
lence. It is equally safe to say that thou- 
sands of socialists who believe in indus- 
trial unionism are opposed to violence. 
Moreover, very many of the members of 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
are also opposed to violence. Some of 
the members of the latter organization, 
however, believe that violence is always 
justifiable and sometimes more effective 
than any other means. This is not be- 
cause they are temperamentally violent 
persons; not because they enjoy vio- 
lence. They reason that laws are passed 
by their enemy, the capitalist, in his own 
interest; therefore they are not morally 
bound to obey them. On the other hand, 
violence is freely used against them, and 
it is necessary to fight fire with fire. 


The reasoning with regard to sabot- 


age is somewhat different. Sabot- 
age is not necessarily violent in charac- 
ter. If a working-man ruins a machine 
by not oiling it or confuses the express 
service by consigning goods to the wrong 
station, he may be entirely peaceful the 
while. In fact he may not be breaking 
any law. This is sabotage. Nobody 
knows how many American workers be- 
lievé in these tactics. But those who do 
believe in them have made their point 
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of view sufficiently clear in public ad- 
dresses and in the press of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. They say to 
themselves: The capitalist is in business 
to make money; the thing for us to do is 
to strike him in his weakest spot, his 
pocket-book; this is one natural way of 
bringing our economic power to bear; all 
is fair in love and war, and the class- 
struggle is war. 

These paragraphs have been devoted 
almost exclusively to the Industrial 
Workers of the World and the Detroit 
I. W. W. But it must not be imagined 
that industrial unionism in America is 
limited to these organizations. For 
good or ill the industrial union spirit is 
taking possession of our working people 
with a speed which is constantly out- 
running the most careful estimates. The 
Western Federation of Miners now be- 
longs to the American Federation of 
Labor, but it still includes all but one 
or two crafts employed about the mines, 
and in spirit it is revolutionary. The 
United Mine Workers of America are 
not far behind it. While still holding 
to the principle of trade agreements their 
crganization is essentially industrial in 
form. Steps have been taken toward 
bringing these two organizations into a 
great mining department of the federa- 
tion. Large sections of the old craft 
unions now favor industrial unionism. 
Hitherto unorganized workers are con- 
stantly exhibiting a leaning toward 
the new movement. The Socialist 
Party has steadily refrained from any 
official pronouncement on the subject 
of industrial unionism, and many of 
its most prominent members have main- 
tained an extremely critical attitude 
toward the Industrial Workers of the 
World. But there can be no doubt of 
the fact that the great majority of Amer- 
ican socialists are in favor of the prin- 
ciple of industrial unionism. It is pos- 
sible that neither the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World nor the Detroit I. W. 
W. will ever become numerically impor- 
tant. But the principle of industrial 
unionism is becoming increasingly a 
power in the land. 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


Vill 
SURVIVAL AND REVIVAL OF NEIGHBORSHIP 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


There have been neighbors as long as 
there have been human beings on earth. 
It is hard to tell whether families or 
neighborhoods came first. In the earliest 
times single family groups could not 
safely live far enough apart to be sepa- 
rated at all. So people of the same kin- 
ship formed larger “households,” which 
the tribal villages were called. From 
this rootage in kin there blossomed the 
whole cluster of fragrant, fruitful rela- 
tionships, reciprocities, personal and as- 
sociated interactions, expressed by the 
familiar words kindred, kind, kindness, 
the contents of which have enriched al- 
most every human life and made every 
spot on earth where they have rooted 
and flowered more homelike and heaven- 
ly. 

Neighbors were those next to each 
other, both in kinship and locality. To 
be next to another was to owe him some- 
thing, and to have some rights which he 
was bound to respect. Neighborly obli- 
gations were as sacred as those of relig- 
ion. Indeed, the most ancient faiths 
found their highest expression in kin- 
ship and its neighborship. Even after 
the tribes and kindreds began to mingle 
and merge with each other, neighborli- 
ness survived. It is therefore our most 
primitive possession, our most ancient 
treasure, the heritage of the race, the 
one thing common to all who share the 
same origin, and to all of different or- 
igins who live near each other. 

By an instinct as primitive as this ra- 
cial possession we shrink from losing it. 
It lingers, however, more among the poor 
than among the rich, more among the 
plain people than the so-called privileged 
class, more among those who have only 
a “common school education” than 
among those who are said to have a “‘lib- 
eral education.” Whatever other forms 
of association we substitute for this old- 
time neighborship, the loss of it is the 
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tragedy of our.new times. This loss is 
accounted for by the substitution of arti- 
ficial relations for this instinctive natural 
relationship. It is due chiefly to the 
different ways in which most of us in 
modern times make our living. In the 
olden times, people lived in small com- 
munities, where they all knew each other 
and neighbors lived and worked together. 
Neighborship was partnership—at least 
tc some extent. Now modern industry 


“has swept thousands, even millions, away 


from their old belongings. Immigration 
fortuitously mixes people of many lan- 
guages and races, both in smaller and 
larger places, in country and city com- 
munities. The adult generations of na- 
tive and foreign people, thus literally 
thrown together, cannot mingle with each 
other, and never would, were it not for 
their children’s ministry of interpreta- 
tion and mediation. They cannot un- 
derstand each other’s language, customs, 
antecedents, ideals, except as their chil- 
dren act their part as natural linguists 
and interpreters of the universal and the 
human. The stranger in the strange land 
is almost the commonest figure we meet, 
almost the commonest experience the 
newest or the oldest of us have. For in 
many places where there are many more 
newcomers than long-stayers, the experi- 
ence of an Irish neighbor becomes com- 
mon, and “the longer one stays, the more 
of a stranger one becomes.” The immi- 
grant family is not more a stranger in a 
strange land than is the native country 
family which moves into the city. Both 
feel utterly lost and alone. 

Although more interdependent than 
ever, the subdivisions of labor and the 
divisive interests they introduce, divide 
people of the same community more than 
ever. Other centers than those of ’the 
neighborhood gather some together and 
isolate others. Seasonal or intermittent 
occupations, temporary jobs, commercial 
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depressions, occasional unemployment, 
and a general sense of the lack of per- 
manency in the tenure of their industrial 
positions, pull settled families up by the 
roots and seldom leave them long enough 
in one place to take root again. Our 
manual workers are more and more tran- 
sient. Many among them are forced to 
become tramping families. More and 
more men leave their families for a 
whole season of work in distant parts of 
the country, or even in foreign lands. 
When times are dull, or the “season” is 
over, they try to make their way “back 
home. More and more of these wan- 
dering multitudes of men go back and 
forth from foreign lands to America, 
neither they nor their families being at 
home anywhere. The family can thus 
afford less household equipment. They 
have less at stake in living’-anywhere. 
What it means for the family group 
thus to lose attachments with others and 
live detached from their fellows, few of 
us who have never approached this ex- 
perience can imagine. At first it may 
drive father, mother, and children closer 
together, but only at first. For after a 
little while, one or another member of the 
family craves a larger life than its own 
little home circle can afford. As its com- 
munity of interests narrows and shrivels, 
each member of the family turns in- 
stinctively outward, or shrinks up within 
a hermit self. Instead of going together 
they go apart. Instead of having friends 
in common. they form individual friend- 
ships, which other members of the fam- 
ily do not share. Americanized children 
often grow to be ashamed of their for- 
cign-born parents. The education of the 
second generation becomes the tragedy 
of the self-sacrificing first generation. 
Parents become more dependent upon 
even their little children, to interpret to 
them the strange language and strange 
ways'of the strange land, than the chil- 
dren are dependent upon their parents. 
There is no more pathetic figure in 
America than the immigrant mother des- 
nerately clinging to her littlest children 
to keep them all her own, while she 
vainly struggles to keep pace with her 
older children who are growing away 
from her. Worse still, some of these 
children and youth who thus have to 
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grow up alone even at home, or,. still 
more tragically, away from home, yield 
to the temptations which appeal to the 
lonely life and feed the starved heart 
with the stones of impersonal relations 
and try to live on lusts instead of the 
bread of natural affection. 

Under these unnatural conditions, it is 
almost impossible for neighborship to 
exist, or even for the family to survive. 
Racial antipathies array fellow immi- 
grants against each other. Suspicions 
born of the ignorance of strangers’ ways, 
keep at arm’s length, or b~‘no only within 
striking distance, the native and foreign- _ 
born citizens of the same town. 

These are some of the factors and 
forces of our industrial era that destroy 
neighborship and disintegrate families. 
Temporariness characterizes every feat- 
ure and prospect of such a population. 
The thought of staying in a tenement, or 
on the street, or in the district in which 
they have first landed, or where they are 
not succeeding well, is intolerable to 
those who have aspirations for them- 
selves or their children. Truancy is as 
natural as the school is new to the pupil 
and strange to the parent. Neighborly 
fellowship, the Sunday School and 
church connection, too easily seem not 
worth while, when the family expects to 
move in a month or two, or not later than 
next spring. No provision is made by 
the parent for the play of the child, the 
pleasure of youth, the social relation of 
the sexes in a majority of homes. These 
recreations become as little and low, as 
unsatisfying and questionable, as danger- 
ously exciting and demoralizing as they 
are merely for the moment, or on the 
snot, as they are provided to catch only 
the loose penny, the idle hour, and the 
purposeless and detached mind. Thus 
people lose their sense of belonging to 
anything or anybody, to the neighbor- 
hood, the craft fellowship, the church 
membership, to citizenship and at last to 
the family circle itself. 

But this is only one side of the picture. 
For the struggle of neighborliness to 
survive and express itself in forms. 
adapted to our new industrial times, is as 
brave and hopeful as the loss of it is 
pathetic and disastrous. Sometimes the 
old neighborly relationship is trans- 
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planted bodily by the immigrants them- 
selves to the soil of the new world. 
When those who have been neighbors in 
the fatherland find themselves near each 
other in some American city, they form 
a brotherhood, usually under the sanc- 
tion of their church, sometimes bearing 
the name of the town or district from 
which they emigrated, or the name of its 
patron saint. Thus they struggle to per- 
petuate their old time village or town fel- 
lowship. These transplanted villages or 
town neighborhoods, however, are not 
destined long to survive the rapid and 
irresistible changes in American indus- 
trial conditions. 

The sodalities and orders of the Cath- 
olic church, the memberships and 

brotherhoods of Protestant churches, the 
' family-like fellowships persistently grow- 
ing out of and around the Jewish syna- 
gogue, which is the most ancient type of 
the neighborhood still surviving, perpet- 
uate the spirit of neighborliness and give 
it more or less flexible, but long accepted, 
forms of development. ‘The fraternal 
orders and insurance fraternities utilize 
the old neighborly instinct to stand by 
each other in the rainy day, in order to 
cement a bond which binds together those 
of different race, language, creed, and 
condition, perhaps more closely than was 
done by the old time neighborhood it- 
self. The modern clubs to a less de- 
gree, furnish circles of association 
around commercial, intellectual, social, 
and political centers, which, however, 
rarely survive the individual member’s 
ability to pay the dues. 

Trade unions come nearer to being a 
natural substitute, in some instances, 
than any other for the old neighborliness 
that has passed away. Though not lineal 
descendants from the old craft-guilds, 
they inherit their fraternity loyalty. 
Community of interest in the same crafts, 
the instinct of self-preservation, which 
leads fellow craftsmen to feel that they 
must hang together, or they will hang 
separately, women’s auxiliaries which 
add to some unions the social and char- 
itable features of the family, the sole 
dependence upon the benefit of the union 
for refuge from losses by accident, sick- 
ness, lack of work, the lock-out and 
strike, old age, and the death of the 
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bread winner; these very human bonds 
and benefits make the labor- unions the 
only possible neighborship for many 
thousands of wage-earners in America, 
who would otherwise cease to be or to 
have real neighbors. 

Parallel with these survivals of neigh- 
borship, other efforts and agencies have 
arisen to revive it. These deliberate and 
definite efforts for the revival of neigh- 
borhood relationships chiefly center about 
the public school, the public playground 
and recreation center, the public library, 
churches of an institutional type, and so- 
cial settlements. No more hopeful move- 
ment to-unify and advance local com- 
munities, and no more inspiring pros- 
pect of doing so, is to be noted in 
American life than that which seeks to 
use public school buildings as neighbor- 
hood centers. The common school is 
common ground. It is, as it always has 
been and will be more and more, that 
little patch of mother earth which be- 
longs to all of us, to which every one, 
the newest immigrant as much as the 
oldest inhabitant, has equal claim, where 
all of us equally have common rights and 
feel at home more than anywhere else. 
The public school is therefore our great- 
est social asset as well as our only nat- 
ional educational equipment. It is our 
one great and only smelting furnace 
where the most “intractable” ores of our 
cosmopolitan population can be reduced, 
by the steady glow of civic patriotism 
and neighborhood fellowship, to unal- 
loyed American citizenship. It is the 
common denominator for the solution of 
the problem of assimilating the diverse 
elements of our population into one body 
politic. It continues to be such long after 
the town meeting and the “center 
church” ceased to be the centers of social 
unity which they once were, but could 
not continue to be under the increasing 
diversity of our political and religious 
development. As such, both the public 
school system and buildings should be 
put to their utmost use, not only educa- 
tionally but socially, not only for the 
schooling of children but for the training 
of adults, the development of home and 
neighborhood life, the safeguarding and 
promotion of the local community. Pub- 
lic school alumni associations, parents’ 
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halls, and roof gardens, art exhibits, 


gymnasiums and recreational equipments 
and neighborhood center uses are new 
and invaluable assets in the possession of 
and at the command of every local com- 
munity.? 

Apparently in most places the only 
thing lacking to give the community the 
widest use of its own school property is 
the education of the Board of Education 
to a view of its function as wide as the 
demands of the people’s needs upon their 
schools, and to a management of school 
property that shall be more educational, 
sanitary, and social than janitorial. 

We are only beginning to share the 
attention we have paid to the education 
of our children with the equally serious 
problem of their recreation. We have 
been content merely with their physical 
exercise and have been stupidly obtuse 
to awakening and satisfying the pleasur- 
able iriterest of the child in his play and 
in the organization of it. But at last we 
are coming to see, with dear old Froe- 
bel, that the divinely implanted and im- 
perious instinct for play is childhood’s 
chief concern and the educator’s most 
masterful asset. But it is far more than 
this, for neighborhoods and cities are 
discovering the civic and social value 
of recreation centers for the well-directed 
play of the citizenship of tomorrow. 
Chicago has clearly led the world’s way 
in its emphasis upon this discovery. Not 
since old Rome’s Circus Maximus and 
the Olympic games of Greece has any 
city, ancient or modern, made such pro- 
vision for the recreation of all its people, 
clder and younger, as is to be found in 
Chicago’s great play fields, surrounding 
its beautifully designed and well equip- 
ped field houses, which at a cost of over 
$12,000,000 of the tax payers’ money, 
have become the social centers of its most 
cosmopolitan, densely populated indus- 
trial and residential districts. No better 
investment of a city’s money was ever 
made than in this equipment for free and 
innocent play, without the deteriorative 
and demoralizing influences which the 
exploiters of youth’s natural recreative 
instinct have been allowed to coin into 
gold at the cost of character and health, 
even without competition with the vastly 
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superior public resources. But this well 
invested public expense for recreational 
space and equipment imperatively de- 
mands the appropriation of enough more 
money and talent to secure the_ best 
trained and most capable management of 
playgrounds and direction of play that 
can be produced by Our universities and 
technical schools for social training. 

The National Playground Association 
by its leadership towards all these ends, 
by its practical promotion of their reali- . 
zation in any community seeking its 
counsel and by its printed proceedings, 
which include the best literature on play,* 
is doing a country-wide work of great 
educational, civic, moral, and religious 
value, as are the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
ir the practica! evangelism of their physi- 
cal departments. For, whoever and 
whatever helps children and youth, and 
adults also, to have a good time without 
being bad, is doing a great and manifold 
good, which is not only none the less, 
but all the more, religious for being so 
human. 

Equally with our schools and play- 
grounds, our public library buildings and 
branches are proving to be neighborhood 
centers of great civic value. They share 
with the schools and the playgrounds the 
cpportunity for widest — usefulness. 
Where they are combined in the same 
building, the response of the people to 
each of them is all the greater. Both 
their opportunity and their utility as 
neighborhood centers demonstrate the 
necessity for trained children’s librarians. 
Delivery stations and loan collections of 
books in factories, schools, churches, and 
settlements, are proving inexpensive and 
effective agencies of library extension. 
The public library, like the public school 
and playground, is open to all comers. 
Under expert, enterprising, practical 
management, it can lift an ever increas- 
ingly large proportion of its neighbor- 
hood up to higher standards of taste and 
aspiration and fellowship. And besides 
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the demoeratizing of culture, it confers 
citizenship in that time-long, world-wide 
democracy of the “Republic of Letters.” 

The neighborhood church continues to 
hold up the common ideals of religion 
and generate the power for self-sacrific- 
ing service. But like the town meeting, 
it could not continue to be the neighbor- 
hood center for all the people as they 
became more diverse in religious antece- 
dants and conviction. Like the political 
parties the churches of different faith 
divide the people in separate fellowships. 
But because of that very division they 
often unite more closely together those 
within their respective communions. 
This compact group, if it sees and seizes 
its opportunity, will serve its church and 
faith the best by serving its neighbor- 
hood and the whole community most. 
By being tributary to every human inter- 
est of its neighbors, they will be all the 
more impelled to be neighbors to the 
church. But the church must be a 
neighbor itself, in order to have the peo- 
ple of its community outside of its mem- 
bership, neighborly to it. Neither the 
neighborhood nor the church can afford 
to lack or lose anything of neighborliness 
which it can promote.t One of the 
supreme tests which the Bible in both 
testaments applies is the question put to 
every one, the answer to which measures 
the religious value of the character of 
each: “Who is my neighbor.” 

Where neighborliness has died out or 
never been born, or has been weakened 
by removals, or is difficult because of the 
differences of race, language, religion, 
customs, and condition,—there a social 
settlement finds its field to express the 
neighborship that remains, revive that 
which wanes, or create that which is 
lacking. Whatever else it is or does, 
the settlement should be the neighbor- 
hood’s own center for the enjoyment, 
practical expression, and use of its neigh- 
borliness. Self-initiated and _ self-gov- 
erned neighborhood organizations should 
be as much at home there as the supple- 
mentary clubs and classes organized and 
managed by the residents. They should 
work not to do things for,,but with, all 
people of the neighborhood. The settle- 
ment exists not to superimpose the ideals 
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or standards of one class or locality upon 
another, but to help the neighbors de- 
velop their own ideals and standards. Its 
aim is to make neighborliness more in- 
teresting, necessary, practicable, and val- 
uable to every man, woman, and child. 
The settlement succeeds most and best 
when the neighborhood comes to the con- 
sciousness of itself, awakens to the pos- 
sibility of doing for itself, and realizes 
its ambition to control itself and improve 
its conditions.* 

In the effort to bring this about, this 
fact demonstrates itself, that neighbor- 
ship is best promoted when neighbors 
have recognized their neighborhood to be 
a part of the whole city. Likewise the 
interests of the whole city are best pro- 
moted by cultivating this neighborhood 
consciousness among all the people of 
every locality. 

A sense of detachment of the part from 
the whole, or the whole from any part, 
is as demoralizing, belittling or para- 
lyzing to one as the other. People lose 
pride and power in their citizenship with 
the loss of their neighborly relations to 
each other. And on the other hand, their 
neighborly relations become interesting, 
influential and so well worth while that 
they cannot afford to lose them, when 
they are made effective in promoting the 
progress of the whole city. 

Both of these tendencies. have been 
strikingly illustrated in the political re- 
habilitation of the city council in Chi- 
cago. Seventeen years ago the voters in 
most of the wards had lost their sense of 
responsibility for the character and qual- 
ifications of the aldermen they sent to 
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the city ane to legislate for the en- 
tire city. Their local pride and neigh- 
borhood self+respect in being properly 
represented there disappeared with their 
civic consciousness. The Municipal 
Voters’ League, however, had faith in the 
people to believe that both could be re- 
vived. So they entered upon the strug- 
gle for the “long distance championship” 
by informing and appealing to the citi- 
zens’ loyalty to the home-rule principle, 
applied to ward politics. And the people 
did the rest. Ward clubs independently 
arose, within and between party lines. 
Local improvement associations, women’s 
clubs, parish societies, men’s organiza- 
tions began to play politics with a public 
purpose. As these local groups became 
conscious of a city-wide sphere and in- 
fluence they began to take hold of the 
problems of their home localities far 
more effectively than ever before. The 
political revolution found the source of 
its sustained support in the revival of the 
neighborhood spirit. And yet the neigh- 
borhood spirit revived only at the call 
for civic loyalty. In no other way can 


the decisive victories of the people in_ 


electing the candidates endorsed by the 
Municipal Voters’ League be accounted 
for. This revolution could not have 
taken place and maintained its increasing 
power during the past seventeen years, 
had it not been rooted in a quickeried 
neighborhood life throughout the city. 
Very notably did these two influences 
reciprocally develop each other in one 
of the largest family tenement house 
wards in the city. The racial transfor- 
niation of its immigrant population had 
begun to set in. Northern Europeans 
began to disintegrate and lose heart in 
the maintenance of their ascendency in 
the population. Judged by their repre- 
sentatives in the council, however, their 
political ideals and independence had not 
for several years been worthy of their 
personal character or standards of fam- 
ily life. But when the city’s appeal for 
hetter representatives from this ward in 
the city council was put up to its citizens 
at Chicago Commons, they responded as 
promptly and effectively as those of any 
ward in the city. Swinging the inde- 
pendent vote as a balance of power, for 
sixteen years in succession they have 
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selected and elected the better men for 
aldermen irrespective of party. And 
they have superseded, the very worst 
men in the council by aldermen who have 
ranked among the very best in their 
work for the ward not only, but in their 
service of the whole city. Meanwhile 
the people who found it possible to do 
this great service for the city were 
roused thereby to serve their own neigh- 
borhoods. Street paving, street lighting, 
and street cleaning were greatly im- 
proved. The ward got its share of new 
school buildings and secured one of the 
best of the new recreation centers. Vic- 
ious resorts and gambling houses were 
suppressed. The number of saloons de- 
creased. Recreations of a higher type 
were supported. While these things 
could not have been done without the 
influence of the ward’s better aldermen 
in the council, it would not have had in- 
fluential aldermen, and they could not 
havé gotten the necessary support from 
their constituents, without the revived 
neighborship which united the people of 
twenty-five different nationalities in or- 
ganizations of their own to overthrow 
the bosses and ignore the machines and 
take their own affairs into their own 
hands. The example set by this popula- 
tion of 60,000 immigrant working people 
inspired similar efforts all over the city. 

If the plans for the city beautiful pro- 
moted by Chicago’s commercial leaders 
and designed by its artist architects fur- 
nish the goal toward which the develop- 
ment of the city shall work, the realiza- 
tion of the greater and better Chicago 
will be made possible only by this revival 
ef the family virtues, working through 
good neighborship to make the city 
worthier of its homes, a better place for 
the next little child to be born in, and 
where its boys and girls may grow into 
a nobler manhood and womanhood. 

Neighborhoods are the source of civic 
strength for progress, and the city is the 
source of inspiration for neighborhood 
spirit and co-operation. If detachment 
results in the apathy and demoralization 
of both, then in the re-attachment of 
each to the other, and in the identifica- 
tion of both in the common cause, is to be 
found the open secret of- successful de- 
mocracy. 
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[In drafting new legislation to take the place of our old scheme of employers’ liability, 
American commonwealths are ‘at the cross-roads. The German insurance legislation 
points in one direction; the workmen’s compensation system of England in another. 

The most sweeping attack upon the German system to date has been that of Dr. Fer- 
dinand Friedensburg, former president of the senate of the imperial insurance office. A 
translation of his criticism is being circulated widely in the United States by an organiza- 
tion of American casualty companies. Dr. Brodsky’s reply printed on the succeeding pages 
is the first comprehensive rejoinder available for American readers. The writer, who was 
formerly contributing editor to the Mutual Underwriter and Fraternal Monitor, 1s a 
free lance in insurance matters. He spent last summer. in Germany, France, Belgium, 
and England, studying the governmental systems in vogue there. \ . 

With the Friedensburg pamphlet and Dr. Brodsky’s article as texts, THE SuRVEY asked 
for contributions of opinion from some of the leading thinkers in this field in America 
who, in their points of view, represent those who favor state and those who favor federal 
systems; those who would hold to the old liability principle; those who favor the English 
compensation system in conjunction with private insurance; those who favor the German 
system of collective liability and insurance under governmental compulsion; and _ those 
who, as illustrated in Washington and Ohio, would create direct state insurance funds 


through the taxing power. 


The lawyer, the economist, the manufacturer, the labor leader, the socialist, and the 
insurance expert contribute to the symposium which, in the very clash of its judgments, 
should prove a contribution to open-minded and incisive thinking at this juncture. . 

In later issues, THE SuRVEY will publish interpretations of the workings of the various 
insurance and compensation plans in operation in ihe small group of American states 


which have already enacted legislation in this field.] 


To be friends in citizenship and neigh- 
borship is necessary to both. Friendship 
among neighbors and citizens as such, in 
securing justice and opportunity for 
themselves and all others, is the real thing 
which is only beginning to supersede the 
perversion of it in politics. It is both the 
opportunity and obligation of religion to 
promote such friendship, because through 
it only can be obtained not charity alone, 
but that justice which, by giving equality 
of opportunity to the citizen, makes pos- 
sible the progress of the city and the 
state. “If citizens be friends they have 
no need of justice, but though they be 
just they need friendship or love also; 
indeed, the completest realization of jus- 
tice seems to be the realization of friend- 
ship and love also.” 

The neighborhood is to be regarded as 
an extension of the home and the church, 
and is identified closely with both. As 
such it should be sacred both to the fam- 
ily and the religious instincts and inter- 
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ests in every community. Indeed the 
community of family interests and the 
communion of the church fellowship are 
akin to those of the neighborhood. In all 
three of these vital human relationships 
having in common and sharing in com- 
nion are the sacramental signs of mem- 
bership. All three, home, neighborhood, 
and church, share a common religious 
crigin, sanction, aim, and spirit. No one 
of them can fulfill its function without 
the co-operation of the others. They are 
inter-sphering circles whose circumfer- 
ence includes most that is human and 
whose center is divine. 

[THIS IS THD BIGHTH OF PROFESSOR TAYLOR’S 
SERIES ON RELIGION IN SocraAL ACTION, WHICH 
Is RUNNING PERIODICALLY IN THE SURVEY 
DURING THH MEN AND RELIGION CAMPAIGN. 
PREVIOUS ARTICLES WuRE: I, Linn AND RELIGION 
December 2; Il, THE Human Point or Vinw. 
DECEMBER 16; III. Prersonatiry a SocraL Pro. 
DUCT AND Forcn, JANUARY 6; IV. THD CALL AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR EFFECTIVE Srervicn, JANUARY 20; 
V. CHANGING CONDITIONS OF A WORKING FAITE. 
FEBRUARY 3; VI. TH RBLIGION OF HUMAN RE. 
LATIONSHIPS, MarcH 2; VII. Tum FaMIny: FINLp 
FUNCTION AND TRIBUTARY AGENCIES, APRIL 6. THE 
TITLE OF THH NEXT ARTICLE WILL BE: INDUSTRY 
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IS THE GERMAN INDUSTRIAL INSUR- 
ANCE SYSTEM A FAILURE? 


A REPLY TO DR. FRIEDENSBURG 
RANDOLPH T. BRODSKY 


Following an announcement made sev- 
eral years ago by the German govern- 
ment inviting suggestions for reform of 
its system of workingmen’s insurance, a 
lively discussion of the defects and nec- 
essary reforms arose. This discussion 
brought out in the sphere of accident in- 
surance the increasing litigation that re- 
sulted from the ex parte decisions of 
employers’ insurance associations and 
that overburdened the imperial insur- 
ance office, and the unfavorable course 
toward the insured which the courts of 
arbitration as well as the imperial in- 
surance office itself had taken in recent 
years. At the close of discussion, when 
in 1911 the new insurance bill became 
law coincidentally with the great cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the German system, a_ series of 
scathing magazine articles by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Friedensburg appeared, which 
were later published in pamphlet form. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Service 
and Information Bureau, an organization 
of American casualty insurance com- 
panies, confronted with the constantly 
growing agitation for state and national 
insurance in this country, have deemed 
this the proper moment to present this 
pamphlet to the American public under 
the title, Practical Results of Working- 
men’s Insurance in Germany. 

Dr. Friedensburg’s wholesale indict- 
ment of the German system, coming as 
it does from a high Prussian bureaucrat, 


1This article is a digest of a more extended crit- 
icism of Dr. Friedensburg’s article on the German 
insurance system by Dr. Brodsky. The principal 
German sources of Dr. Brodsky’s article are as fol- 
lows : 

Dr. Conrad Weymann, THr SociaAL VALUE OF 
WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE in the Invaliditits und 
Alters-Versicherung, September 1, 1911; 

Dr. F. Lange, TH JURISDICTION OF THE IM- 
PHRIAL INSURANCE OFFICH, Soziale Praxis, Noy. 28, 
it . 


Professor Zacher, GERMAN SYSTEM AND FOREIGN 
CountTrRIES in the Arbeiterversorgung, March 21, 
1911. COMBINATION OF CompuLsory Sratw_ In- 
SURANCE WITH VOLUNTARY PRIVATH, ibidem, Octo- 
jhe hy abe e ; 

Dr. Alfred Manes, Review of the pamphlet_in 
question in the Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte Ver- 
sicherungs-Wissenschaft, May, 1911, pp. 576-577 ; 

Books, reports of the Avrbeitersecretariats and 
numerous articles in Arbeiterversorgung and other 
German scientific periodicals. 
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who was for a long time member and 
president of the senate of the imperial 
insurance office, who himself helped to 
build up the system he now attacks, can- 
not be ignored. The courage with which 
he scores the “official laudations” and 
incompetence of the bureaucracy, his own 
fraternity, makes the once humiliated in- 
surance interests rejoice. Moreover, his 
sincere alarm about what he considers 
to be the disintegrating moral effect of 
the German system of social benevolence 
calls for a serious consideration of his 
arguments. 

Since 1884, when the system went into 
effect, he holds that class antagonism has 
increased and not, as was hoped, dimin- 
ished, in great part owing to the insur- 
ance system itself. The workers, he 
holds, on the one hand have grown more 
arrogant in their demands, and the em- 
ployers have grown restive under the 
heavy financial burden put upon them 
by insurance which has increased from 
78,241,023 m. in 1888 to 767,428,904 
m. in 1909. Another evil that it was 
hoped that insurance would remove, 
namely, litigation, has not only not ceased 
but is constantly increasing, until to-day 
ic has assumed an alarming extent. In 
1909 not less than 76,352 appeals were 
made on 422,076 awards given out by 
employers’ accident associations, or 18.9 
per cent of the total number. Searching 
after the causes that have produced this 
deplorable situation, Dr. Friedensburg 
finds one of them in the taking away of 
the power of enforcing the decisions 
from the accident associations; but the 
main responsibility for litigation is in 
his opinion to be put on the administra- 
tive and judicial departments of the im- 
perial insurance office. The education- 
al work of- the former department makes 
it so easy for workmen to bring suit as 
practically to induce many to appeal? 

{tinder this educational work he includes such 
instructions to petitioners as the _ following: 
“Should you be dissatisfied with this decisicn, you 
have the right to appeal. In case you fail to be 


satisfied with the verdict then rendered, you next 
have the right of recourse to the imperial office.” 
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from decisions who would not have done 
so otherwise. 

The jurisdiction of the imperial office, 
on the other hand, has, Dr. Friedensburg 
charges, brought about a state of 
chaos throughout the system, and among 
the insured a “pension hysteria” which 
has demoralized them. Instead of inter- 
preting the laws according to strictly 
legal conceptions the imperial office has 
adopted what he regards as strange and 
extra-legal principles of “social obliga- 
tions” and “social benevolence.” He 
charges that it now undertakes to “help” 
the insured by the free interpretation of 
the law; that to prove an accident facts 
are no longer required, the mere proba- 
bility being sufficient; that the meaning 
of work-accident is strained to cover ac- 
cidents not remotely connected with em- 
yloyment, and compensation is paid where 
there is a very small percentage of dis- 
ability, resulting in no loss of earning 
capacity; that the decisions of the im- 
perial office are frequently contradictory 
of each other and show that the office 
has no clearly outlined policy, and ac- 
cident associations and courts of arbitra- 
tion lack precedents and rules; that the 
office is filled with cases of little impor- 
tance, which enormously increases the 
administrative expenses, make it possible 
on the one hand for radical politicians, 
basing their statements on official figures, 
{o point to an enormous accident rate, 
and, on the other discredit the principle 
of accident compensation to the minds 
of foreign students. The imperial in- 
surance office, with .its courts and 
social reformers, have to his mind en- 
gendered a spirit of excessive benevo- 
lence and created on the part of the in- 
sured a tendency toward unlawful 
claims which are frequently supported 
by fraudulent medical certificates ex- 
torted from a medical profession terror- 
ized by the dominance of the labor ele- 
ment. He attacks its invalidity system 
on the ground that it has erected insti- 
tutions for the care of the sick which 
have by their palatial buildings created 
among the insured dissatisfaction with 
their home conditions and made them 
increasingly arrogant in their demands. 
One branch of the insurance system, the 
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sick clubs, is, he asserts, openly con- 
trolled by the leaders of the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party and used by them as a 
means of attacking more vigorously the 
present economic system. The final 
charge he brings against the system is 
that it has put an undue social burden 
upon industry without, as was originally 
hoped, substantially decreasing poverty. 
As remedy he suggests the simplification 
of the system, with possible dropping 
out of accident insurance. 

Such in brief is Dr. Friedensburg’s 
indictment of the German system. To 
estimate its value, a few. words about 
views on the proper policy of the office, 
would be in point. During the time that 
he was in office’ he stood alone among in- 
surance officials in his views on the 
proper policy of the office, seeing in the 
insured nothing but a body of malinger- 
ers. He almost alone of the legal pro- 
fession has staunchly adhered to that 


‘strict interpretation of the law which 


does not tolerate social or economic con- 
siderations. 

Since his retirement he has constituted 
himself, though from the opposite point 
of view, as untiring a critic of the sys- 
tem as is Herr Bebel, leader of the so- 
cial-democrats, the party which repre- 
sents that “King Mob” with which this 
Prussian bureaucrat has so little pa- 
tience. Underlying his whole line of 
criticism is the sense that he holds the 
insured—in collusion as it were with the 
imperial office—responsible for all the 
evils in the system. The chief defect 
of his pamphlet lies in the fact that the 
whole subject of social insurance is ex- 
amined in the words of Dr. Conrad 
Weymann, himself also a retired presi- 
dent of the senate of the Imperial In- 
surance Office and therefore likewise 
under no constraint to defend the sys- 
tem, “through dark glasses,” in a spirit 
cf pessimism. That there are defects 
i the system Dr. Weymann, in common 
with all critics of Dr. Friedensburg, has 
no doubt, but they are all defects which 
are well known to the thoughtful Ger- 
man, which can be removed by a thor- 


‘Up to 1897 he was in the invalidity insurance 
department, and a few years later he severed his 
connection with the imperial office altogether on 
account of neurasthenia, 
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ough cleaning-up; and in any case this 
cleaning-up is already under way. Fur- 
thermore, granting these evils, the bene- 
fits, Dr. Weymann believes, far outweigh 
them. Constructive and not destruc- 
tive criticism is what is needed. Dr. 
Weymann’s views are echoed by Dr. 
Zacher’ who says that in any compre- 
hensive social system, particularly on the 
scale of the German system, which cov- 
ers in its various branches 53,000,000 
persons insured, shortcomings are un- 
avoidable, but that many of the short- 
comings which Dr. Friedensburg brings 
out are by no means typical. The criti- 
cism of other authorities, among them 
Professor Manes, general secretary of 
the Association for the Study of Insur- 
ance Science, a recognized intermediary 


between social and private insurance; 


and F. Lange, attorney of the Union of 
Public Legal Bureaus in the imperial 
insurance office, can be summed up by 
the statement of the latter that the pam- 
phlet is so one-sided as to be a parody 
of present conditions. 

Dr. Friedensburg gives a false impres- 
sion by lumping together in his criticism 
the weakest with the strongest elements. 
His critical method follows blind routine, 
limiting itself exclusively to the legal 
phase of the problem and ignoring those 
tacts of inner organization and admin- 
istration which give real light on the effi- 
ciency or weakness of the whole scheme. 
Consequently his method while assisting 
us perhaps considerably in understand- 
ing how the law was applied, fails to 
explain what interests the law reflected 
at its passage and during its application 
and how much and before whose doors 
the short-comings of the law and of the 
system have to be laid, and how these 
short-comings are gradually being met 
and overcome. 

Reading Friedensburg’s own  state- 
ments, it is impossible to believe that 
the increased litigation is solely to be 
blamed on the “too benevolent” and de- 
moralizing jurisdiction of the imperial 
office. All foreign investigators have 
noted the ex parte decisions of the em- 
ployers’ accident associations. Frre- 
quent judgment in favor of the employer 


1Author of WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 
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is as natural and inevitable here as would 
be frequent judgment in favor of the 
worker, if accident associations were 
made up exclusively of trade unionists or 
social-democrats. This results to a 
large extent from the financial method, 
which is the chief defect of the system, 
of assessment on employers. The effort 
on the part of the employers’ associations 
to keep down the rate of assessment 
must inevitably cause some too rigorous 
settlements and in such cases the injured 
workman can seek justice only by ap- 
peal. To Dr. Friedensburg, however, 
these “battles for pensions” are the re- 
sults solely of litigiousness stimulated by 
the imperial office. 

To take up the specific points in Dr. 
Friedensburg’s criticism of the amount 
of litigation, his figures to illustrate the 
increase in litigation—76,352 cases, or 
18.9 per cent, of all awards appealed, 
and 22,794 recourses, or 24.7 per cent, 
of appeals to the highest court, are mis- 
interpretations of the real situation. The 
question is one not of absolute but of 
relative increase, viewed historically. 
Judged on this basis, it is found that a 
steady decrease has taken place. In 
1887, 33 per cent of awards by employ- 
ers’ associations were appealed to the 
courts of arbitration; in 1897 this fell to 
23 per cent and in 19gIo stood at 17.5 
per cent. Judged by a like standard, 
the movement of recourse has remained 
practically constant, varying in different 
years from 28 per cent to 30 per cent of 
all appeals. 

So much for relative increase or de- 
crease. The absolute increase of dis- 
putes is due to increase of population, 
which shows a net annual increase of 
one million, to the greater industrializa- 
tion of the country, and to the larger 
employment of foreign unskilled labor. 
But the most important cause of the ab- 
solute increase of litigation must be 
sought in the tendency since 1898 to cut 
out compensation for minor accidents, 
and in the vigorous application during 
the last decade of that clause* of the in- 
surance law, which prescribes a change 
of rate of compensation following a 
change in physical condition of the in- 
sured, or rather what as a rule is a dim- 

1Clause 88 of the law, as it stood up to 1912. 
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inution or a suspension of pension fol- 
lowing the improvement in or “adapta- 
tion” to the condition. In the aggre- 
gate, for the whole German empire, for 
instance, the number of applications for 
decrease on the latter ground tendered 
on behalf of employers’ associations to 
the courts of arbitration rose for the 
period 1898-1910 from 4,563 to 37,422, 
or increased eight times, whereas the 
total number of appeals made by the 
injured on account of first awards rose 
from 50,502 to 72,917, or was hardly 
doubled, and the number of applications 
for increase of compensation tendered by 
the insured rose from 1,146 to 3,059, 
or increased hardly three times. It is 
not surprising as Herr Lange says, that 
the workman who sincerely considered 
a compensation to be a life pension—as 
it practically was up to 1896-1898—and 
calculated it as an element of his bud- 
get, has vigorously resisted such a legal 
innovation as a “robbery” even to the 
extent of carrying his case to the im- 
perial insurance office. This is the 
principal reason that this office is over- 
burdened with a vast number of fre- 
quently petty old cases. In 1910 not less 
than 13,187 out of 20,148 recourses were 
considered on account of this clause, 
that is, two out of three recourses, as 
against every second in 1906. To 
decisions of employers’ associations con- 
sidered unjust by the workmen as a 
cause of appeal may be added, therefore, 
those appeals due to the effort of the 
employers’ association to clean up old 
cases, making two whole classes of ap- 
peals not directly attributable to either 
pension hysteria or the undue benevol- 
ence of the imperial office. In this con- 
nec.ici., tou, we find an interesting com- 
mentary on Dr. Friedensburg’s charge 
that the medical profession are, as they 
undoubtedly are to some extent in sick- 
ness insurance, terrorized by working- 
class malingerers, in the terrorizing of 
many hospitals by the employers’ acci- 
dent associations. It is to-day an open 
secret that the managers of medico-me- 
chanical institutions who are frequently 
intrusted with the curative work under 
the insurance system, being financially 
dependent on the clientage of employers’ 
trade associations, have been too willing 
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to certify a lower degree of disability than 
the case really presented. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that injured per- 
sons having noticed that all the frequent 
medical examinations and visitations to 
hospitals merely result in reducing their 
pensions, have become quite suspicious _ 
of the impartiality of the examining phy- 
sician. The insured have nicknamed a 
hospital Rentenquetche (pension lev- 
er) and, in order to offset what they be- 
lieve to be the intentional underestimate 
cf physicians, they sometimes exaggerate 
their. pains. This is one of the main 
causes of malingering under the acci- 
dent insurance system. That the amount 
of this malingering, which does exist 
under any workman’s compensation plan, 
is nevertheless often overstated we can 
gather from the attitude of great sur- 
geons like Professors Thiem, Ledder- 
hose, Kopper, and others who, while 
deploring the “defensive attitude” of the 
injured, deplore equally the “ready-for- 
battle-attitude” of the associations, and 
warn physicians against committing the 
error of assuming wholesale dissimula- 
tion on the part of the injured. Profes- 
sor Thiem is quoted by Herr Lange as 
warning them of the mania for “nosing 
out”’ malingering and lays down the rule 
that “the number of malingerers a phy- 
Sician discovers is in reverse relation 
to his medico-psychological knowledge 
and observation.” 

Accident associations made up of both 
employers and employes, as first pro- 
posed by Prince Bismarck, would prob- 
ably render more equitable decisions and 
prevent much litigation. 

The above criticism of the present ac- 
cident associations is not, however, to be 
construed as a wholesale condemnation, 
since their very efforts to escape heavy 
liabilities have led to the development of 
a system of accident prevention un- 
equaled ‘n any other industrial country. 
Their curative work is for the same rea- 
son on an equally high plane, and has 
undoubtedly contributed to the reduction 
of the average award from 232 marks in 
1888 to 155.5 marks in 1908. In view 
of the fact that wages, on which the rate 
of pensions is based, have risen, this 
means nothing else than that the more 
serious and lasting types of injury have 
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become less frequent, or that the cost of 
insurance is decreasing. 

By Dr. Friedensburg’s interpretation 
of these figures, however, this decrease 
in the pension rate is made to mean sim- 
ply that pensions are paid for trivial in- 
juries to demoralize pensioners and to 
overburden employers.t_ Up to the time 
that he left the invalidity bureau, in 1897, 
there might have been some truth in this 
accusation, as during the first years in 
which the system was in force pensions 
were too liberally granted, partly with 
the object of conciliating the embittered 
working class, partly because of lack of 
experience. In 1899-1900 the annual in- 
crease of pensions in invalidity insurance 
- was the subject of an _ investigation. 
After this, pension grants fell, so that ‘be- 
tween 1903 and 1906 the number was re- 
duced from 52,000 to 110,000. By 1910 
it was 114,000, a figure which in view of 
the earlier records is by no means as 
sinister as Dr. Friedensburg would have 
us think. The decrease in accident in- 
surance is, it is true, less marked, but 
this is chiefly due to the conservatism of 
the employers’ accident associations 
themselves which have bitterly resisted 
attempts at reform. 

Somewhat similar to Dr. Friedens- 
burg’s charge that social insurance has 
caused moral deterioration of the Ger- 
man working class is his disappointment 
that it has not served as a preventive of 
poverty, but that on the other hand the 
amount of charitable relief has actually 
increased. The following quotation 
from Dr. Zacher tends to show that the 
nation is neither degenerating morally 
nor becoming impoverished. For the 
last 25 years, says Dr. Zacher, 

Germany has presented an example of un- 
precedented expansion and progress. Our 
exports to foreign countries aggregate today 
7,000,000,000 marks, having risen from fourth 
to second place in international trade. . 

Industries employ ever larger numbers of per- 
sons, so that emigration has practically 
ceased, and the country is obliged to import 
annually a million laborers.. The national 
wealth has doubled. The savings-banks books 
of 18,000,000 people show total deposits of 
14,000,000,000 marks, against 2,000,000,000 
marks in 1875... . Wages have risen for the 


The trivial and temporary accidents for the most 
part fall not on the employers but on the work- 
ingmen’s sick clubs. 
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same period, for unskilled labor 25 per cent, 
for skilled 50 per cent, in certain trades the 
increase being as high as 100 per cent, an in- 
crease which, according to the English econo- 
mist, Prof. Ashley, is without precedent in 
any country, and which was but slightly af- 
fected by the increased cost of living. The 
English commission that visited Germany 
stated that the standard of living of German: 
laborers moves in a constantly higher direc- 
tion... . Germany has the lowest percentage 
of unemployment. 


The average duration of life, Dr. 
Zacher continues, has increased for 
males from 38.1 years to 48.8 years; for 
females from 42.5 to 54.9 years and this 
lowered mortality rate is in great part 
due to the curative and preventive work 
of the insurance system. 

But few sincere believers in the Ger- 
man insurance system would claim that 
it is responsible for the whole of this 
prosperity; so all social distress can- 
not be met and prevented by any system 
of insurance. All that insurance can do 
is to compensate for the loss or damage 
brought to an individual by a force over 
which he has no control and thus prevent 
extreme poverty. Workmen’s insurance 
cannot altogether prevent poverty, since 
the causes of poverty are more numer- 
ous than those risks which can be cover- 
ed by insurance. Furthermore, the Ger- 
man system does not as yet pretend to 
cover all the risks of life, nor does it 
cover all insurable persons, but leaves 
entirely out that class which is always 
nearest to the poverty line, the home- 
worker. The increased amount of char- 
itable relief now given in Germany is due 
on the one hand to the facts stated above 
and on the other to the increase in the 
amount of preventive work now being 
done, to the higher cost of maintaining 
institutions, and other causes not to be 
considered here. 

Dr. Friedensburg’s specific criticism 
of the luxurious curative institutions is 
not only an exaggeration of conditions, 
but, furthermore, like many of his other 
criticisms, it takes no account of the fact 
that many of these institutions were built 
and equipped in the beginnings of the 
system and before the imperial office was 
given control. With the law of 1899— 
after Dr. Friedensburg had left the 
department—its control was extended, 
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and the law of 1912 definitely prescribes 
a limitation of expenses for such pur- 
poses; that is, as in the case of many of 
Dr. Friedensburg’s other charges, the 
cleaning-up process is already well under 
way. 

The charge of political control of the 
working-men’s sick clubs by the social- 
democrats would need too detailed a re- 
ply to undertake here. Suffice it to say 
in the first place that this control has 
been exaggerated by enemies of organ- 
ized labor’, and in the second that the 
new law of 1912 has to a great extent 
curbed what control there was by reduc- 
ing the representation of the workmen in 
the boards to one-half instead of two- 
thirds. 

The social burden of the insurance sys- 
tem of which Dr. Friedensburg makes so 
much brings us to a moot question. The 
social burden on industry must be con- 
sidered, as critics of the German system 
often fail to do, as covering the whole of 
taxation, not merely that part devoted 
to social legislation. Of social legisla- 
tion itself, the burden of insurance is but 
one part. Estimating the total social 
burden on the basis of cost of produc- 
tion,” it varies in different industries from 
I to 4.5 per cent of this cost, and but a 
part of this is the price of social insur- 
ance. Furthermore, though this burden 
does not in itself seem excessive, it is 
larger now and falls more heavily on the 
business man than it will as the insurance 
system develops. For, in the first place, 
the accident system is still burdened with 
some of the original pensioners. These 
are, however, gradually dropping out by 
death, or being weeded out by the rigor- 
ous periodical medical examination al- 
ready spoken of, and by wider applica- 
tion of lump sum settlement as authorized 
by the law of 1912. Some industries 
have indeed already reached their maxi- 
mum assessment for pensioners—the 
point of saturation as it is called; a few 
cthers seem already to have passed it. 
A ‘few started as capitalized societies, 
with a fund to “meet the debts of the last 
generation” and thus escaped the heavy 


10One of Dr. Friedensburg’s chief sources is a 
publication of the Imperial Union to Combat 
Social Democracy. (Moeller.) 


“Wages, net revenues, total income, or total ex- 
penditure are other bases sometimes used. 


yearly increase that has fallen on those 
societies which are entirely on the assess- 
ment basis. 

In addition, up to within a few years 
Germany was the only country which 
had any financial burden for social in- 
surance legislation, and her industries 
were to that extent handicapped in for- 
eign competition. Of late, however, her 
rivals in trade have themselves * been 
forced to adopt such legislation, so that 
this handicap is rapidly being removed. 
We can expect, in fact, that with her 
tiper experience in this field of legisla- 
tion she will for this reason in time have 
an even greater advantage over her in- 
dustrial competitors than she has enjoyed 
for the last quarter-century. ~ 

The German system like all others has 
its defects, some of which Dr. Friedens- 
burg has pointed out, and others which he 
left untoched, since he is not familiar 
with the insurance phase of the subject. 
Perhaps the best service that Dr. Fried- 
ensburg’s exaggerated statement of these 
defects can be said to have done is to bal- 
ance the extravagant eulogies of many 
supporters of the German system here 
and abroad, to put that system in its his- 
toric light, and in this way to bring out 
its advantages and its limitations. The 
concensus of opinion among delegates to 
the last international conference on social 
insurance in Dresden was to the effect that 
compulsory state insurance should be lim- 
ited to the wage-earners and to certain 
risks only. Such insurance so limited is 
not like private insurance, an ordinary 
commercial enterprise, but has a social 
or relief aspect. The humane element, 
social _ responsibility—‘“‘social  benevo- 
lence,” as Dr. Friedensburg calls it slight- 
ingly—is therefore a sine qua non of the 
jurisprudence of a national insurance 
system. That the social benevolence of 
the Imperial Insurance Office is strongly 
tempered by common sense is evidenced 
by the fact that French employers’ lia- 
bility companies commend the German 
office for its rigorous claim settlements 
by contrast with their own too liberal 
tribunals, on the ground that it has done 
away entirely with compensation for petty 
accidents. Furthermore, its compensa- 
tion schedules are used as models by every 
continental claim examiner. 
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BY HENRY R. SEAGER 


For the United States, the system of com- 
pensation, as distinguished from the system 
of employers’ liability, is still novel, and any 
plan that may be introduced must be viewed 
as an experiment. For this reason I am>in- 
clined to believe that at the outset a system 
of simple compensation without any insur- 
ance requirement will be found to be best 
suited to American conditions in our eastern 
states. A system of compulsory insurance 
through employers’ associations could not be 
made effective under state law as regards 
many industries, because often the employers 
who should be included are not found 
within the borders of a single _ state. 
Again, American employers have made such 
unequal progress in their efforts to cope with 
the problem of preventing accidents, and in 
their policies with reference to compensating 
accidents, that to force them to join together 
in associations would be viewed by etploy- 
ers themselves as unfair. The efhciency of 
the German accident insurance associations 
has been due to the fact that they embrace 
all employers in the same industry within the 
German Empire, and that the requirement that 
German employers belong to such associations 
is along the line of similar requirements which 
the German government imposes on employers 
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in other connections; it harmonizes with the 
temper and habits of German business men. 
Exactly the same plan would, in my judgment, 
be quite out of harmony with the temper and 
habits of American business men. The same 
considerations apply even more strongly to 
compulsory state insurance. 

One of the most serious accidents that has 
happened in the state of Washington since 
the insurance system came into operation was 
the blowing up of a small powder mill con- 
trolled by an independent company. Under 
the Washington system, all powder mills in 
the state must contribute pro rata to the com- 
pensation of the victims of this accident. The 
owners of other powder mills contend that 
with the greater care which they devote’ to 
the problem of accident prevention such a 
disaster could not have happened in their 
mills, and on this ground they are contesting 
the validity of the Washington law as taking 
their property without due process of law. 
Notwithstanding that the law has been  sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of Washington,. 
it is still possible that on this state of facts 
the United States Supreme Court may declare 
the Washington act invalid. 

As this illustration brings out, the weakness 
of state insurance, as usually administered, is 
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that it fails to give the careful employer the 
benefit of the reduced ratio of accidents in his 
own plant that results from his care. Along 
with careless employers in the same industry, 
he is required to contribute to a common fund, 
out of which compensation to all those in- 
jured in the industry is paid, in proportion to 
his pay-roll. Such a policy discourages efforts 
at accident prevention on the part of the indi- 
vidual employer, and is highly unfortunate 
because, after all, the surest means of reduc- 
ing accidents is the incentive which the com- 
pensation system gives the individual employer 
to do everything in his power in this direc- 
tion. It may of course be urged that this is 
not a necessary condition of a state insurance 
system. . As the German insurance associa- 
tions vary the rate according to the accident 
record of each individual employer, reward- 
ing the careful employer with a lower rate 
and penalizing the careless employer by a 
higher rate, so it may be said a state insurance 
department may vary its rates. The difficulty 
here is that the mere suggestion that rates 
may be shaded for the benefit of individual 
employers at the discretion of the state insur- 
ance department would in any American com- 
munity, give rise to charges of favoritism and 
suspicions of graft that would go far to neu- 
tralize any benefits that might result from 
variable rates. 

These disadvantages connected with com- 
pulsory insurance may and doubtless will 
in time be overcome. My contention is 
that because of them the first step in 
the development of a wise compensation sys- 
tem for the United States should be simple 
compensation like that proposed in the bill 
now before Congress. As a result of experi- 
ence of a simple compensation system sup- 
plemented by optional insurance, public opin- 
ion will, I believe, be educated to demand the 
next step, that is, certain provision through 
compulsory insurance or otherwise for the 
victims of accidents of employers who may 
become insolvent. I am quite willing to go 
further and assert that, in the end, a system 
of state controlled insurance will probably 
prove on the whole best. I should, however, 
look with a good deal of misgiving on the in- 
troduction of a system of compulsory state 
insurance in our own state of New York 
under present political conditions. 


BY LOUIS MARSHALL’ 


My answer to the question propounded is, 
that neither the English nor the German sys- 
tem of workmen’s accident compensation leg- 
islation should be adopted in this country. If 
a workman is injured through the fault of the 
employer, the latter should be made to respond 
for the damages which he has occasioned. If 
the law which at present fixes the employer’s 
liability is not sufficiently stringent and com- 
prehensive, then, so far as it is reasonable to 

14Inasmuch as Mr. Marshall’s retainer ceased with 
the decision in the 1ves case he is giving expression 


sheerly to his personal views as a lawyer and citi- 
zen who has given thought to this subject. 
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impose further obligations and liabilities on 
the employer in the interest of safety and 
the preservation of life and limb, the law 
should be amended so as to accomplish that 
desideratum. 

The decisions of the courts, and the acts of 
congress and of the several states, indicate 
that, during the past twenty years, this policy 
has been steadily pursued. The rigor of the 
fellow-servant rule and of the doctrine of 
assumed risks has, in the natural course of 
legal evolution, been modified in important 
particulars. The employers’ liability acts have 
gradually eliminated these doctrines, so that 
today but a vestige of them remains, and there 
is nothing to prevent the legislatures from 
wiping them out altogether. It was so ad- 
judged in the much decried and misunderstood 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
in the Ives case, and has been recently reiterat- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Mondou case. 

Such legislation is just and in keeping with 
the conditions of modern industrial develop- 
ment, to which the ancient doctrines no longer 
apply. This legislation may be supplemented 
by requiring the introduction of further safety 
devices, and the adoption of methods which 
afford an assurance of safety to the workman 
so far as human foresight can do so. Many 
good laws have been enacted in this state 
since 1885, all looking to that end. Compli- 
ance with this legislation is made compul- 
sory, and neglect is severely and properly 
penalized by juries. The courts have sus- 
tained and liberally enforced every statute in- 
tended as a protection for the workman, and 
by applying liberal canons of interpretation 
they have proceeded beyond the strict letter of 
the law in order to carry out the legislative in- 
tent. A lawyer familiar with the decisions of 
twenty years ago, relating to the law of mas- 
ter and servant, whose studies have led him 
into other paths of investigation, must be 
astounded by the changes evidenced by the 
miore recent decisions, which in every respect 
favor the workman. 

All of these decisions are, however, based 
on the theory that liability depends on fault 
and on a breach of duty, whether it be one 
originating under the common law or is of 
statutory creation. A system of laws, how- 
ever, which imposes liability on the employer, 
irrespective of fault on his part, although he 
may have done all that finite man can do to 
avoid injury, though he may have complied 
with every moral and statutory obligation, and 
even though the workman may himself have 
been at fault, under conditions which may 
have imperiled the lives of his fellow-work- 
men, is neither based on fundamental con- 
cepts of law, nor on sound economics. The 
employer is, under the circumstances indicat- 
ed, under no greater moral obligation to an 
injured workman, than is the remainder of 
the community. He is no more responsible 
for the unpreventable misfortune to the work- 
man, due to accident, than the workman is 
responsible for the losses which the em- 
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ployer sustains from the consequences of a 
panic, of market conditions, or the bank- 
tuptcy of his customers. When, therefore, a 
workman is injured without the employer’s 
fault, then the duty of caring for the needs 
of the injured workman, if pecuniary assis- 
tance be required, rests upon the public, and 
should be borne by it, and not by any one in- 
dividual rather than by another, merely be- 
cause of the fact that the former occupies 
the relation of employer to the person in- 
jured. 

In my judgment workmen’s compensation 
acts, in so far as they impose liability on 
the employer in any event, are not only in 
‘conflict with the constitution, if reference to 
that instrument may be permitted, but they 
are likewise unsound in principle. They are 
objectionable not only from the standpoint of 
the employer, but also from that of the em- 
ployed, when the remedy which they confer 
is exclusive of any other remedy now exist- 
ing in favor of the workman. The tendency 
of the reasoning upon which these statutes 
‘depend is, to make the remedy which they con- 
fer exclusive. Under such a statute, a work- 
man would be deprived of the compensatory 
damages which he is now enabled to collect 
from his employer, if fault can be laid at the 
latter’s door, and the workman would be com- 
pelled to accept the limited compensation 
which the statute allows. 

For these and other reasons, powerful or- 
‘ganizations of workmen are opposed to this 
legislation. The advantages which are 
claimed to result from it are largely fanci- 
ful. They do not create a better feeling be- 
tween the employed and his employer. Far 
from preventing litigation, the English proto- 
type of the workmen’s compensation laws 
which we are urged to adopt, has been the 
fruitful occasion of controversy. The law 
reports are replete with decisions interpreta- 
tive of the act. In a recent volume of the 
House of Lords Reports, an extraordinary 
proportion of the cases adjudged were those 
arising under this act. Litigation has not 
been prevented. On the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that in many respects it 
has been increased. 

So far as workmen’s insurance in Germany 
is concerned, the brochure of Dr. Friedens- 
burg paints a dark picture. Making due 
allowance for the somewhat pessimistic pre- 
possessions of the author, it nevertheless is 
evident that, even though the average com- 
pensation per accident amounts to less than 
$50, there has been constant abuse in the ap- 
olication of the system; there has arisen a 
perfect wilderness of decisions, appeals, and 
conflicting awards of boards of arbitration, 
a shocking exhibit of malingering, fraud and 
perjury is presented; there has been a ten- 
dency to pauperization and a loss of self- 
respect of the workman; and suspicion has 
been engendered which has not contributed to 
the preservation of amicable relations. 

Moreover, conditions in Germany are such 
as to make it more easy for an entire indus- 
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try to bear the burden of accidents arising 
to the workmen employed therein, than is 
possible under our system, where every 
state has its own code of laws and its own 
public policy. It is practically impossible to 
unite into one insurance organization all of 
the leather workers, for example. Conse- 
quently those of one state may be at a disad- 
vantage as against those of other states where 
such a system of insurance does not exist. 
The expense of administration of such a fund 
would be enormous, if the experience of Ger- 
many is to serve as a guide; and the very 
fact that there would have to be governmental 
control of such a system in order to make it 
effective, would in itself afford a serious ob- 
jection. 

It is far better, therefore, to develop our 
own theories of legislation on the subject of 
employers’ liability, on natural lines, than to 
adopt the experiments of other countries, 
which, when viewed at close range, are found 
to be less roseate in their promises of im- 
provement than the statements of enthusiasts 
would lead one to expect. 


BY FRANK E. LAW 


Provision for payment of workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits may be made by one of 
three methods: 

1. The employer may be made directly lia- 
ble for the payment of the benefits, it being 
left to his individual initiative to provide in- 
surance. This is the English system. 

2. The employers may be grouped in asso- 
ciations by industries, each association assess- 
ing its members to provide a fund out of 
whch the benefits are paid, and the operation 
of the associations being supervised by the gov- 
ernment. This is the German system. 

3. The employers may contribute directly to 
a state insurance fund from which the bene- 
fits are paid. This is the system of Norway 
and, in this country, of the state of Wash- 
ington. ‘ 

The English system, it would seem, em- 
bodies the method best adapted to the condi- 
tions existing in the United States. The spirit 
of American institutions is individualistic and 
the American people would not brook the bu- 
reaucratic and paternalistic control essential 
to the success of a system modeled on either 
the German or Norse lines. It is best for a 
country to adopt a system which develops 
naturally and logically out of its existing or- 
ganizations and laws. A system that does 
not harmonize with the temper of the people 
ol Ride the existing conditions will not work 
well. - 

There are a number of reasons why the 
German system has worked fairly well in 
Germany. It utilized the sick benefit societies 
and other organizations already existing and 
thus grew naturally out of the institutions to 
which the people were already accustomed. 
It fitted in with the close control exercised 
by the government over the people. Public 
records of the personal and family history of 
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workmen are kept in Germany, and this joined 
with the fact that the working population is 
more stable and shifts about to a less extent 
than in the United States, renders it practica- 
ble largely to prevent fraud in compensation 
claims. It has been found possible in Ger- 
many to endow employers’ associations with 
administrative powers that the constitutions 
in the United States would forbid. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind that benefits 
are paid in the first thirteen weeks by the 
sick benefit societies for the most part, to 
the funds of which the employes contribute 
two-thirds and the employers one-third, so 
that the employes have a direct and vital in- 
terest in detecting malingering and simulation. 
Despite all this, the system is far from being 
an unqualified success. Abuses have devel- 
oped and these are not easy to root out. 

Any system of state insurance in this coun- 
try is bound to work badly in the long run. 
It will tend to build up a great political ma- 
chine. It will put the greatest possible strain 
upon the state administrative machinery be- 
cause of the disbursement of huge sums of 
money practically without check. It will be 
inefficient in sifting out fraudulent claims be- 
cause the choice of state officials will be dic- 
tated by politics and these officials will curry 
favor with claimants and their friends by 
making adjustments pleasing to them. There 
will be no advantage to honest workmen in 
state insurance. Even under a highly cen- 
tralized government it is difficult to make 
state insurance work well and such a thing 
is quite impossible under the loose system of 
government in the United States. 

I do not understand that Dr. Friedensburg 
inveighs against workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, but only against the abuses that 
have crept into the system. 

A misconception of the cost of the German 
system is largely prevalent. Messrs. Schwedt- 
man and Emery point out in their book, Acci- 
dent Prevention and Relief, pages 146 and 
147, that the final and permanent cost will not 
be reached until 1935, and will then be twice 
the present cost. 


BY W. G. COWLES 


Dr. Ferdinand Friedensburg, who for more 
than twenty years was an official in the im- 
perial insurance office in Germany, wrote a 
monograph which was published in a German 
periodical in 1911, in which he recorded cer- 
tain facts which came, in their original form, 
under his official observation. Upon these 
facts he predicated certain theories and con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Randolph ‘T. Brodsky of New York, an 
ambitious but deserving young man, has of- 
fered a criticism. If Dr. Brodsky assumes 
to criticize, he must accept the treatment ordi- 
narily given to a critic. 

Dr. Friedensburg reviewed his monograph 
after its first publication with due regard for 
criticism, but no regard for the abuse which 
the first publication had brought to him. In 
a preface to the second publication the 
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author acknowledges helpful criticism and 
refers to his opportunity to read_ the 
handbook of the imperial office published 
since his monograph first appeared, all of 
which gave him an opportunity to elim- 
inate such crudities and inaccuracies as not 
infrequently develop after first publication 
followed by criticism and review. Referring 
to this opportunity Dr. Friedensburg says in 
his preface: “I emphasize this fact with the 
greater pleasure since it renders nugatory the 
allegation that my monograph was written to 
attack or to weaken this most magnificent 
work. On the contrary, I am happy to find 
that this report itself recognizes that a large 
portion of my strictures are justified, and 
that it acknowledges the existence of many 
of the abuses of which I have complained.” 

This publication so revised by the author 
was translated and circulated under the auth- 
or’s title for the information and assistance 
of those interested in the questions discussed 
and particularly in the facts disclosed. 

Dr. Brodsky of New York thinks this thing 
is all wrong, so he prepares a criticism. Being 
unable to qualify as a critic with any personal 
experience, he proceeds to treat with some 
contempt the experience of his well informed 
and accomplished opponent. Dr. Brodsky 
writes, “Up to 1897 he [Dr. Friedensburg] 
was in the invalidity insurance department 
and a few years later he severed his connec- 
tion with the imperial office altogether on ac- 
count of neurasthenia.” Replying in kind, it 
might be observed that up to 1897 Dr. Brod- 
sky was probably attending school. Again, 
Dr. Brodsky writes: “Up to the time he left 
the bureau in 1897 there might have been 
some truth in this accusation as during the 
first years in which the system was in force 
pensions were too liberally granted,” etc. By 
these and other expressions this critic en- 
deavors to cut Dr. Friedensburg’s period of 
service in half and seriously questions his 
competency, if not his reliability. Dr. Brod- 
sky, having no experience upon which he can 
rely for his criticism, has recourse to certain 
chosen publications, of which he gives a list. 
From these publications he quotes sparingly 
and deduces liberally. Thus equipped, a gen- 
eral symposium of the criticism is developed 
in the following form: 

“The chief defect of Dr. Friedensburg’s 
pamphlet lies in the fact that the whole sub- 
ject of social insurance is examined in the 
words of Dr. Conrad Weymann, himself also 
a retired president of the senate of the im- 
perial insurance office, and therefore likewise 
under no constraint to defend the system, 
‘through dark glasses’ in a spirit of pessimism. 
That there are defects in the system Dr. 
Weymann, in common with all critics of Dr. 
Friedensburg, has no doubt, but they are all 
defects which are well known to the thought- 
ful German, which can be removed by a 
thorough cleaning up; and in any case this 
cleaning up is already under way.” 

So, this is the criticism. This system has 
been subject to rank misapplication and mal- 


feasance for more than twenty-five years, 
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everybody knew it who knew anything about 
it, and no one save Dr. Friedensburg con- 
sidered it his duty to tell the truth. The facts 
being disclosed, all hands propose that the 
mess be cleaned up. The resolve is a good 
one, but it will be quite soon enough if we 
accept it as a fact, to be substituted for the 
facts related by Dr. Friedensburg, when it 
is accomplished. If offenses could be elim- 
inated by promised reforms, our jails would 
be empty and our sheriffs comparatively idle. 

A careful reading of Dr. Brodsky’s criticism 
shows no attempt on his part or on the part 


of the authors upon whom he relies to raise- 


a single question about Dr. Friedensburg’s 
tremendous array of convincing facts. Dr. 
_ Friedensburg’s indictment stands unanswered 
as to facts while issue is taken only with 
occasional conclusions. The point about liti- 
gation is one example. There two entirely 
dissimilar conditions are compared unfairly 
by the critic to disprove Dr. Friedensburg’s 
theories, but his facts are admitted. 

The same method is employed several times 
to throw doubt upon the conclusions of the 
author. 

If we eliminate all conclusions and prog- 
noses, the undisputed facts remain and those 
are sufficient for all purposes. 

This attempted criticism adds no new in- 
formation, it is destructive rather than con- 
structive, it is misleading rather than help- 
ful. There are a whole lot of people who 
know things which are not so. We do not 
put Dr. Brodsky in that class, but we cannot 
concede that he is in a class which permits 
him to assume the right to criticise Dr. Fried- 
ensburg in public. Dr. Friedensburg is a sa- 
vant. Dr. Brodsky is an apprentice. “A cat 
may look upon a king,” but a cat can never 
dethrone a king except in a kingdom of cats. 


BY HENRY W. FARNAM 


Dr. Friedensburg’s study of the Practical 
Results of Workingmen’s Insurance in Ger- 
many interests me exceedingly, because it is 
a confirmation, from the point of view of the 
administration, of some of the conclusions 
which I reached several years ago, after a 
careful study of the statistics and official pub- 
lications. In the Yale Review for May, 1904, 
and in the Yale Insurance Lectures, I pointed 
out what seemed to me some of the unfor- 
tunate effects of the compulsory system. The 
second edition of the latter book, published 
in 1909, sums up my conclusions in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“When we find that, in spite of measures to 
diminish accidents, and in spite of a diminu- 
tion in the more serious accidents, the pro- 
portion of minor accidents is steadily in- 
creasing; when we find that, in spite of gen- 
erally improved sanitary conditions and a 
diminished death-rate, the cases of sickness 
aré increasing in proportion to the number of 
the insured, and that the average duration 
of each case of sickness is lengthened, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the working 
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classes as a whole are taking advantage of 
the insurance benefits to make more of their 
accidents and ailments than they did in the 
beginning. If such a thing is possible under 
an administration which is, on the whole, very 
strict and punctilious, we naturally ask, what 
would it be, if the government officials were 
lax, or corrupt, or subject to political influ- 
ence? In other words, the indications are 
that unsuspected and rather insidious evils 
have developed under the system, which must 
be taken account of by any country which 
aims to copy it.”2 

Such a study as that of Dr. Friedensburg, 
while it, of course, presents but a partial view 
of the situation, is valuable as a corrective of 
the views of German officials which tend to 
be decidedly rose-colored. Even so distin- 
guished a statistician as Dr. Zacher commits 
himself to such a statement as the following: 

“The number of persons who are insured 
against sickness, accident, invalidity, and old 
age, and the figures for the disbursements of 
the three branches of insurance, prove in them- 
selves that poor relief must have been  re- 
lieved in a surprising degree.”? 

To the scientific mind this is a clear petitio 
principit. There are, unfortunately, no gen- 
eral figures to conclusively prove or disprove 
the alleviating effect of insurance upon poor 
relief, but such facts as we have, some of 
which I have marshalled in the studies re- 
ferred to above, indicate that both the ad- 
ministration of poor relief and the adminis- 
tration of the insurance laws are powerfully 
influenced by a desire to exercise liberality 
towards the unfortunate, and the effects of 
poor relief in England before the reform of 
the poor law, as well as similar experiences 
elsewhere, show that such a policy, however 
well-meant, is in danger of producing de- 
moralizing effects which the law and the ad- 
ministration should aim to guard against. / 


BY ADELBERT MOOT 


There are many strong reasons for trying 
workmen’s compensation, rather than com- 
pulsory insurance, as a legal measure of the 
damages caused by industrial accidents. <A 
few may be thus stated: 

Germany has tried compulsory insurance for 
more than thirty years, under more favorable 
conditions than we can hope for in this coun- 
try, and yet the most earnest discussion is 
now going on in that country over its success 
or comparative failure. That compulsory in- 
surance is a great improvement upon our own 
antiquated negligence common law is not to 
be denied. But after several years’ trial, in 
1888 its financial burdens were 78,241,023 
marks, while in 1899, or only eleven years 
later, those financial burdens had doubled, 
and doubled, and doubled again; in other 
words, had grown to 767,428,904 marks. Nor 
did even this amount produce peace and con- 


1Yale Readings in Insurance, Fire Insurance. 
Edited by Lester W. Zartman, Ph.D. Yale UWni- 
versity Press, 1909, p. 436. 


2Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, June, 1911. 
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tentment among the beneficiaries, for in 1909, 
out of 422,076 awards, there grew 76,352 ap- 
peals. So, too, in 1898 there were only 4,503 
appeals for causes that gave rise to 37,422 
appeals in 1910. This increase in appeals is 
partly explained as due to substituting lump 
sum awards for continuing pensions. An- 
other partial explanation is that pensions 
were “too liberally granted,” but if such was 
the case in stringent Germany, what would 
happen in this country in cases where the 
victim could bring a “pull” to bear in favor 
of his demand for a pension? 

In Ohio we are told that premiums, as 
fixed by the state officials, have a wide range. 
That range gives those manufacturers hav- 
ing a “pull” a great chance with political 
officials. That range is, for example, from 
35 cents to $15 per $100 in wages in textile 
manufactures; from 95 cents to $21.20 in 
metals; and from $2.20 to $29.80 in ore and 
coal handling. : 

With a board made up of political ap- 
pointees, such as some governors of some 
states are sure to appoint, without experience 
in either business or insurance, and such a 
wide range of premiums, what is to become 
of business? Where will the little business 
concern, without experience or influence, 
come out, in competition with a big and in- 
fluential competitor? Will not the shop of 
the big concern be found safe and get a low 
premium, where the little one will be found 
unsafe, whether really so or not, and so get 
a maximum premium? And if not, is it not 
clear that risky business must leave the state, 
because it cannot pay any such maximum prem- 
iums and live? Life and limb are more than 
business, but if the workman cannot get work 
and must see his family starve, is he better 
off than he would be to have work to support 
them, at some risk of life and limb? In Ger- 
many it is said the expense ranges from I to 
4.5 per cent of the cost of production; but 
we cannot see how the Ohio premiums in 
risky business could produce any such results. 
Those premiums seem to be prohibitive in 
tisky business. The truth is that in Germany, 
with politics excluded, and experts included, 
there has been prosperity under compulsory 
insurance, just as there has been prosperity 
in England under workmen’s compensation. 
That compulsory insurance is not so well 
adapted to free government, is seen, how- 
ever, from the struggles of France with com- 
pulsory insurance; for as to France it is ex- 
plained that the trouble is due to her “too 
liberal tribunals.” That “malingering,” and 
“wholesale dissimulation,” have compelled 
Germany to recently amend her law to cut out 
minor accidents,” and avoid so many “battles 
for pensions” by a “clean up” with lump sum 
awards, shows that all is not as bright as 
painted; also a tendency towards the principle 
‘of workmen’s compensation, not compulsory 
insurance, even in Germany. 

The attempts of Ohio, Washington, and 
Massachusetts, to adapt the compulsory in- 
surance system of Germany to this country, 
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seem unsatisfactory. We want to keep away 
from bureaus, centralized government, poli- 
tics, and political pulls, and, therefore, de- 
spite the fact that no workmen’s compensation 
act is perfect, we will do better to follow Eng- 
land and our own states with workmen’s 
compensation acts. The proposed federal 
workmen’s compensation act, if made applic- 
able to all interstate industries employing 
many persons, would be a suggestive model 
for such an act for the states, as to intra- 
state industries. 


BY F. S. TOMLIN 


The great benefit to society of a prop- 
erly conceived and administered law provid- 
ing compensation to employes for injuries 
caused by accident should cause everyone to 
do all in his power to direct the agitation into 
lines that will result in a law economically 
sound and equitable, which will not encour- 
age malingering or other destructive prac- 
tices. 

The weaknesses of the German system are 
that the workmen pay part (about 8 per 
cent) of the cost of the compensation; that 
the system is complicated and cumbersome, 
the administration unnecessarily expensive; 
that it breeds discontent, encourages maling- 
ering; that it has created a large and constant- 
ly increasing class of parasitic mischief-making 
intermediaries a little lower in the moral 
and professional scale than the ambulance- 
chasing lawyers of our own country, aided 
and abetted by the imperial office. In spite 
of these drawbacks, however, since the pass- 
age of the law, Germany has grown from 
a negligible quantity in the industrial world, 
to the front rank in manufacturing nations. 

As against the German defects, the de- 
fects of the English system are the low 
rates of compensation. Furthermore, in 
the English system the employer is not 
compelled to insure and too much incent- 
ive is given to appeal to the courts and 
to bring suits on the gambler’s chance of 
a big verdict. On the whole, however, if 
I were compelled to choose between the 
English and the German systems, I would 
unhesitatingly choose the English. In my 
opinion neither system would be acceptable 
{to the workmen of this country. The full 
cost of compensation should be paid by the 
employer and made a charge on the industry 
through compulsory state insurance. The 
vates of insurance should be adjusted to the 
hazard of the industry. 

Administration should be by an impartial 
commission of three or five persons who 
should examine and pass on all claims, and 
so far as possible, the decisions and awards 
of the commission should be final, no claim 
for compensation should be allowed in which 
the injury does not cause an impairment of 
the efficiency of the workman 5 per cent.; 
compensation should be awarded on a strictly 
business basis and the idea of sympathy or 
charity should find no place in the minds of 
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the commission. I am of the opinion that 
any other plan of compensation will prove 
ineffective and will not work out to the best 
interest of the employer, the workman, and 
the general public.t 


BY P. TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


We are confronted with two distinct ques- 
tions, first, should we correct our law of em- 
ployers’ liability for work-accidents by sub- 
stituting the law of compensation in place of 
‘the law of negligence? Second, should the 
state, by law, provide or require insurance for 
working people against such misfortunes as 
sickness, accident, and old age? Nearly all 
European countries have answered the first 
question affirmatively by substituting the com- 
pensation law for the negligence law at 
least in application to hazardous employments. 
But as to work-accident insurance there is 
wide diversity. In Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, such insurance is neither provided by 
the state nor required of the employer. In 
some other countries where the law of direct 
liability for compensation prevails employers 
are required to insure the payment of the 
compensation. In Germany a comprehensive 
system of compulsory, mutual, state-regulated, 
sickness, accident, and disability insurance has 
been established, under which employers bear 
the cost of insuring compensation for work- 
accidents. And in Norway the state itself 
insures compensation therefor, and meets the 
expense by taxation of employers. 

Insurance of compensation is not neces- 
sarily good, but in some respects is inevitably 
harmful. And state-insurance schemes gen- 
erally are more harmful than beneficial, for 
they are unjust to the better employers, tend 
to increase industrial accidents, and are fraught 
with political abuses and economic defects and 
dangers. On some or other of these scores 
the Norwegian, Ohio, and Washington schemes 
each deserves condemnation. The German in- 
surance system is exceptional, and merits ad- 
miration as much for the skill with which 
harmful consequences have been avoided as 
for its positive benefits. But it is an extra- 
ordinarily complex system of checks and bal- 
ances, fitted to conditions in Germany; and it 
is an unsolved problem how that system can 
be adapted to conditions in America without 
sacrificing features essential to its success. 
Moreover, although Dr. Friedensburg’s criti- 
cisms should perhaps: be discounted, yet it 
must be admitted that the German system has 
failed more or less in some directions and in 
some of its purposes, and that it is a perilous 
experiment in industrial economics, which has 
not yet passed its crucial test. — 

Bearing in mind that insurance of one class 
at the expense of another or of the body of 
tax-payers is paternalism and involves a radi- 
cal departure from the political principles to 
which we owe our progress and prosperity, 
and that once undertaken it cannot be aban- 

1In his suggestions, Mr. Tomlin outlines the 


main provisions of the Merrill bill introduced in 
the last session of the New York legislature. 
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doned without great harm, it seems only com- 
mon prudence that, before experimenting with 
state-imposed schemes for insuring compen- 
sation for work-accidents, we should first try 
the law of employers’ direct liability for com- 
pensation. That would promote justice, de- 
crease industrial accidents, and assure com- 
pensation for such accidents to a large ma- 
jority of the working-people who need it most. 
We could thereby learn where or under what 
conditions, if at all, compulsory insurance is 
truly desirable, and could then fit our in- 
surance to the facts. 


BY ERNST FREUND 


There seems to be a general misapprehen- 
sion as to the nature of Dr. Friedensburg’s 
pamphlet on the Practical Results of Work- 
ingmen’s Insurance in Germany. Suppose one 
were to recount all the evils that the intro- 
duction of railroads has brought in its train, 
—franchise grabbing and stock-watering, de- 
faulted municipal bonds; legislative corrup- 
tion and judicial favoritism, above all, the 
maiming and killing of many thousands of 
human beings—would such an indictment be 
understood as an invitation to return to the 
old stage coach? Dr. Friedensburg speaks 
of “the blind fool who fails to recognize that 
the blessings of this insurance cannot be ade- 
quately described even by the usual phrases 
ef unconditional laudation.” His criticism is 
directed to incidental evils and not to the 
fundamental features of the system. No one 
in Germany questions these at the present 
day. When a year ago the insurance code 
was revised and recast, no party in the Reich- 
stag ventured to assail the principle of the 
law.1 

It would require a much more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the workings of the German 
methods of settling accident claims than most 
observers in this country can lay claim to, to 
judge of the justice of Dr. Friedensburg’s ar- 
raignment. 

On the face of it the pamphlet does not 
seem to distribute light and shadow quite 
evenly, and Dr. Brodsky’s reply shows the ac- 
count to be exaggerated or misleading in some 
respects. However, our knowledge of human 
nature and human institutions should tell us 
that a system of accident relief must carry 
with it grave dangers of fraud and abuse. It 
is natural that in the agitation for the reform 
of our personal injury law in this country 
these should not have been overemphasized, 
but they were not ignored, and many advo- 
cates of the new system have again and again 
called attention to the necessity of framing 
the laws in such a manner as to minimize 
these evils. 

It seems to me that a reading of Dr. Fried- 
ensburg’s pamphlet, even if due allowance is 
made for possible exaggeration or bias, points 
two lessons for legislation in this country: 

In the first place, it would not be wise to 
deprive the parties of their right to court 


1For the text of the New Code see Bulletin 96 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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review, however desirable it may be to re- 
quire in the first instance a resort to arbitra- 
tion proceedings; for administrative boards 
do not furnish adequate guaranty of imparti- 
ality and strict adherence to the law. For- 
tunately, our constitutions generally secure 
this ultimate judicial control; but the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment for New 
York seems to sacrifice it if the legislature 
desires to make administrative decisions con- 
clusive. 

In the second place, the compensation sys- 
tem seems to meet the dangers of abuse more 
effectually than state insurance. Private ac- 
cident insurance companies will fight fraud- 
ulent and extravagant claims in a manner 
which cannot be expected of official boards, 
and it need not be feared that they will meet 
with undue favor in resisting claims. The 
relative merits of the compensation and state 
insurance plans in this respect have been fully 
set forth by P. T. Sherman in the memoran- 
dum submitted by him to the Federal Com- 
pensation Commission,! and those responsible 
for legislation should carefully read and con- 
sider this admirable statement. 


BY LOUIS BRANDEIS 


Only those familiar with the detailed prac- 
tical working of the German accident system 
are entitled to express an opinion on the 
soundness of Dr. Friedensburg’s criticisms, so 
ably reviewed by Dr. Brodsky;: but certain 
points seem clear. 

First, The social need of a comprehensive 
system for indemnifying working men against 
industrial accidents is unquestioned, Any and 
every system when applied will be found to 
be defective in some respects and subject to 
some abuses. No mechanical invention is 100 
per cent efficient; and we have no reason to 
expect better results in the newer and more 
difficult field of social invention. Even if the 
defects and abuses of the German system are 
as great as Dr. Friedensburg contends, it 
would afford reason for greater effort in per- 


fecting the machinery, and no adequate reason. 


for adopting the English system. 

Second, An adequate system of accident in- 
surance must tend to eliminate preventable 
accidents as well as to compensate adequately 
for the loss sustained. No system can be ef- 
fective in preventing accidents which is not of 
a nature to secure the fullest co-operation of 
employer and employe; and none can be just 
which does not place the burden of making 
compensation for accidents actually occurring 
jointly upon those who jointly had the re- 
sponsibility of preventing them. The responsi- 
bility for the prevention of accidents and the 
administration of the compensation fund 
should be vested in a board composed of rep- 
resentatives of both employer and employe. 
The funds required to make compensation 
should be raised by contribution from both 
employer and employe. 


1Federal Compensation Commission Hearings, 
Part 2, pp. 590-609. 
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Both the German and English systems lack 
these essentials of complete success,—neither 
is democratic. 


BY CARROLL W. DOTEN 


The exploitation in this country of Dr. 
Friedensburg’s criticisms of the German sys- 
tem of social insurance is an unfortunate in- 
cident of the campaign on the part of the 
employers’ liability insurance companies to 
prevent the growth of public sentiment in fa- 
vor of state and mutual insurance. It arouses 


an unwarrantable prejudice against all com- 


pensation systems at a time when it is most 
important that open-mindedness should pre- 
vail. 

It is apparent to any one who reads Dr. 
Friedensburg’s paper with even a slight knowl- 
edge of the splendid results accomplished in 
Germany under its insurance system that most 
of his criticisms are directed against sporadic 
abuses, the mistakes of inexperience, and in- 
cidental defects in organization and adminis- 
tration, which have either been corrected or 
are in process of correction or which are the 
inevitable consequence of human imperfec- 
tions, such as prevent the attainment of ideal 
results in every line of social endeavor. 

In considering the relative advantages of 
the German and English systems of compen- 
sation, it should be remembered that both are 
based upon the same theory, namely, that each 
industry should provide for the human cost 
in the way of disabling injuries, just as it 
does for all other costs of production, and 
distribute the burden through the price of 
the product. Both systems came into existence 
as a result of an almost universal recognition 
of the inadequacy of the old laws based upon 
fault or negligence and of the injustice and 
inexpediency of these laws. 

The difficulty with the English system is that 
it is too much like an extension of the old 
liability laws. It still puts the burden of 
compensation, and therefore of loss, upon the 
immediate employer so far as it has removed 
it from the shoulders of the injured employes. 
In effect it makes him responsible not only 
for those accidents which are due to his neg- 
ligence but for those which he could not in 
any way prevent or foresee. On the other 
hand it leaves the injured workman and his 
family dependent upon the financial ability 
of his employer, unless the latter chooses to 
insure the risk. 

The German plan recognizes that compen- 
sation is not a penalty nor a charity; but that 
it is a form of social insurance due to those 
who risk life and limb in the increasingly 
dangerous occupations of modern industry. 
It puts the burden on the whole industry in- 
stead of the individual employers, and guards 
the beneficiaries against loss through the in- 
solvency of the employer. 

It interposes a mutual association between 
the employer and his injured employe and 
thus removes the antagonism which must 
necessarily exist when direct payments are 
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made, but it does not remove the matter so 
far from the employers as to prevent the full 
operation of self interest in preventing acci- 
dents and making settlements which shall 
promote the general improvement of the in- 
dustry. 

The Massachusetts law! was modelled on 
the German plan. The members of the com- 
mission who drafted the bill and those who 
supported it in the legislature were convinced 
that no compensation law should be enacted 
which did not provide by means of insurance 
against overwhelming loss to the employer 
and against the consequences of his bank- 
ruptcy. They were convinced that the Ger- 
man system accomplishes this purpose and 
also tends to prevent accidents to a much 
larger extent than does the English system, 
and they were hopeful that like results would 
flow from a similar law in Massachusetts. 


BY PAUL KENNADAY 


It is becoming fairly well established in 
America at last that the charge for industrial 
injuries should be placed upon industry irres- 
pective of “fault.” But with an American 
fear of democracy and with our own peculiar 
faith in private regulation of matters of pub- 
lic utility, we propose to turn over to private 
individuals and to private insurance compan- 
ies the whole scheme ostensibly worked out 
for the protection of the great body of wage- 
earners. We make brave announcement that 
industry and not the individual, is to bear the 
cost of industrial injury, and then straightway 
we begin to make exceptions and to com- 
promise. In one state law we except employ- 
ers of fifteen or less, and in another we ex- 
cept farm laborers and railway employes. We 
compromise in others to such good effect that 
in case of the death of a wage-earner, no 
matter how high his standard of living and no 
matter how many his actual dependents, the 
widow receives compensation within a maxi- 
mum of $10 and a minimum of $5 per week 
for five and one quarter years only. In three 
of our states for total and permanent incapac- 
ity but 50 per cent of the weekly wages are 
paid, not during the period of the incapacity 
but during a period arbitrarily limited by 
statute to 300 weeks. Is this putting on in- 
dustry the charge for industrial injury or “is 
it not rather poor relief a la mode? 

It seems incredible that after all the noise 
of chicanery and fraud, of lawyers’ fees and 
law’s delays, of obvious risk and fellow ser- 
vant and contributory negligence, there should 
have come forth but these mouse-sized doles. 
What the workman wants, and if I mistake 
not, what justice demands, are: First, preven- 
tion, and that is to be had best through state 
insurance fixing premium rates according to 
the hazard and making a business of preven- 
tion. Second, adequate compensation, and if 
what employers and statesmen now offer is a 
criterion, only state insurance will provide 
this; Third, absolute security of pay- 
ment, which cannot be given by any mere 
preference among creditors or subrogation 


iChapter 751 of the Acts of 1911. 
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of employes to the limited claims of employ- 
ers against private insurance companies, in a 
land of Triangle fires and Altoona dam dis- 
asters, where sub-contractors and sub-lessees 
play hide-and-seek with their workers and 
where failures during the past ten years have 
numbered over 124,000 with total liabilities of 
over fifteen thousand and ninety millions of 
dollars. 

No doubt state insurance in these United 
States will be no easy task. Yet difficulty of 
performance will not excuse dependence upon 
wrong principle. We in the halls of prac- 
tical, very practical, legislation, and variously 
referred to by bewildered labor leaders as 
employers, lawyers, high-brows, sociologists, 
philanthropists, are presuming to ask the 
majority of our fellow citizens to surren- 
der not only common law and _ statutory 
rights, but rights secured to all of us in 
the bills of rights and embodied in our 
state constitutions. It is hardly to be expected 
that they will accept with avidity, or if they 
come to understand what they are surrender- 
ing and what it is proposed to give, that they 
will accept at all, any scheme which will not 
guarantee adequate payment for total or par- 
tial loss of ability to work and earn. And 
then they will demand, even more than this, 
something much more than adequate pay for 
loss,—prevention of loss, such as can come 
with control and operation by the state work- 
ing in a big way for the whole community. 


BY HENRY L. SLOBODIN 


“Ts that all?” one asks after perusing Dr. 
Friedensburg’s arraignment of the German 
workingmen’s insurance. system. Even this 
severest critic did not dare to condemn the 
German plan as a whole; nor directly, or 
by inference, express a preference for the 
English or any other plan. It is obvious that 
even in Dr. Friedensburg’s mind the ques- 
tion is no more debatable. The German sys- 
tem is beyond comparison and has come to 
stay. 

Dr. Friedensburg’s strictures cannot be 
viewed as serious criticism. They produce in 
one the impression of petulant fault-finding. 
Why do workingmen try to get more than 
they are legally entitled to? Why is the in- 
surance office administered in the spirit of 
benevolence rather than law? Why do the 
workingmen continue to be ungrateful and 
discontented? Why has insurance failed to 
eradicate socialism? Why do the sanitaria, 
some of which are actually under the control 
of the socialists, treat the workingmen with 
unheard-of humanity? 

The socialists, far from denying all this, 
are shamelessly rejoicing that this is so. They 
are grateful to Dr. Friedensburg for confirm- 
ing their own views as to how state insurance 
will pan out. The German system meets 
the biggest argument against state owner- 
ship, namely, that state dependents will 
be subservient tools of the government or 
politicians. Dr. Friedensburg learned that the 
comfort offered to the workingmen in a san- 
itarium arouses their discontent with the con- 
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ditions outside. Nothing better could be said 
in favor of those institutions. Let the work- 
ingmen open their eyes and see that there 
are plenty of good things in this world which 
all of them could enjoy under a rational 
economic system. 

Why! exclaims Dr. Friedensburg in horror. 
You will make a nation of shirkers! 

Tut, tut, dear doctor. The workingmen will 
do their share of the nation’s work, if only 
you and yours will do your share. However, 
the socialists admit that shirking work is bad 
and anti-social. But what can you expect in 
a system where enjoying an income in idle- 
ness is considered creditable and honored? 

State insurance is so obviously superior to 
any other plan that it will have to be adopted 
eventually, no matter what else is tried. 
There is one substantial objection to state 
insurance,—the private liability companies. The 
question of constitutionality is of much less 
importance for us than some would think, 
The liability companies prefer the compensa- 
tion act to state insurance. And they will 
have no difficulty in bringing the courts about 
to see “the light of reason.” 


BY HUGH F. FOX 


The development of social insurance in 
Europe is based on the principle that individ- 
ual misfortunes which are the result of in- 
dustrial and social causes, must be distributed 
and borne lightly by the community, instead 
of falling with crushing weight upon the in- 
dividual. The application of this doctrine to 
state insurance against sickness, accidents, in- 
validity, and old-age dependence, will neces- 
sitate much more thorough preventive work 
than has been done anywhere hitherto, in 
factory inspection, housing inspection, medical 
inspection, the treatment of tuberculosis and 
other devastating diseases, and in a better 
regulation of dangerous and unhealthy trades 
and occupations. 

In the application of this principle, the dif- 
ference between the German and the English 
method, reflects the difference between the 
collectivism of Germany, and the individualism 
of the English. It would be impossible to 
transplant the German system to the United 
States, in our day and generation. The fed- 
eral government will have to solve many other 
administrative problems efficiently and eco- 
nomically, before it will be justified in tackling 
such a colossal undertaking as a federal de- 
partment of insurance. 

The English plan of requiring the individual 
employer to pay his own workmen a definite 
sum in case of accident, irrespective of negli- 
gence, has been followed by the state of New 
Jersey. The law leaves it to the employer’s 
individual initiative to make his own pro- 
vision for the payment of compensation in 
case of accidents, and since such laws have re- 
sulted in a very large increase in the premium 
rates by employers’ liability and casualty com- 
panies, it is probable that many large employ- 
ers will follow the plan now being considered 
by the brewing industry, of forming its own 
fund for accident insurance. Under a sys- 
tem of compulsory insurance, the cost of get- 
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ting the business and of commissions thereon, 
which is such a large item in the overhead 
charge of a commercial insurance company, 
ought to be eliminated. 

The weak point in the English system is 
that the workmen are not completely pro- 
tected against what might be called “the com- 
mercial hazard.” One can conceive of some 
immense calamity, such as a mining disaster, 
which would wreck any private insurance fund, 
and ruin any individual employer. The bur- 
den is one which should be borne in part 
by the employer, in part by the working man, 
and in part by the state itself. 

There are, of course, serious difficulties in 
the way of state insurance schemes, partic- 
ularly in relation to interstate complications, 
but I believe that eventually the states may 
have to undertake the supervision, if not the 
actual conduct, of industrial insurance. 


BY F. C. SCHWEDTMAN 


The basic difference between the English 
and German workmen’s compensation systems 
is, that under the English scheme the burden 
of compensation for injuries is thrown upon 
the individual employer and made a feature 
of his individual relationship with his em- 
ployes. Under the German scheme individual 
responsibility is eliminated and the burden of 
compensation is solved by compulsory insur- 
ance, 

Experts of all European nations, including 
England, assembled in Rome in 1908 and again 
at The Hague in 1910 recognized officially 
“compulsory insurance” as the best and most 
efficient means of reducing human and eco- 
nomic loss from work-accidents, sickness, and 
invalidity. During my European investigation 
I found a general pessimism and dissatisfac- 
tion among Englishmen with their scheme, 
and general optimism and satisfaction among 
Germans with their system. 

Lloyd-George’s national insurance bill, which 
was. passed recently by the British parlia- 
ment, is suggestive of an intended nucleus for 
a general system of compulsory insurance 
which will ultimately displace the present Eng- 
lish system. Speaking of this recent English 
act the Bulletin Des Assurances Sociales says: 
“Here is Bismarck out-Bismarcked and Mr. 
Lloyd-George has gone farther than the first 
initiator of German workers’ insurance.” 

An analysis of German accident insurance 
expenditures for 19008 shows 7734 per cent 
cf the total expenditures paid to injured work- 
ers or their dependents; 9% per cent for re- 
serve fund; 714 per cent for management, 234 
per cent for investigations; 1% per cent for 
litigation; 134 per cent for prevention activi- 
ties, etc. Such efficiency is entirely unknown 
in the United States or in England, and es- 
pecially are the legal expenditures of 114 per 
cent remarkably low. 

I saw accident prevention practiced more 
generally and systematically under the Ger- 
man scheme than under the English law. An 
English commission, consisting of members 
of the Labor Party and trade union commis- 
sion, says, after a visit to Germany, in its of- 
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ficial report: “One effect of all this 
organization is to prevent the hideous open 
social sores, with which we in Great Britain 
are so familiar. There are certainly poor in 
Germany . . . but there are few so utterly 
broken on the wheel of misfortune as those 
who are allowed with us to wander about, 
parading their sores and propagating their 
kind. . . . Germany, individually and col- 
lectively, is realizing itself and organizing 
itself. We are convinced that it is 
having considerable effect at=present in in- 
creasing the productive efficiency of the na- 
tion.” : 

Professor Edouard Fuster of Paris, one 
of the greatest international experts upon this 
subject, says: “The money which Germany is 
devoting to social insurance reappears in a 
thousand forms. It promotes happiness of 
the family, health, and self-respect. It makes 
for a strong, enduring nation and for inter- 
national supremacy.” 

Dr. Paul Kaufman, president of the Ger- 
man Imperial Insurance Department, writes 
me as follows: 

“Tt is not an accident that the unprecedented 
expansion of German commerce and industry 
has happened concurrently with thorough- 
going improvement in the condition of work- 
ers. There is a close connection between the 
two events. The successful handling of the 
labor problem by means of social insurance 
is one of the strongest factors in Germany’s 
constantly growing industrial progress.” 

Dr. Spiecker, president of the Siemens and 
Halske Company of Berlin, writes me as 
follows: 

“Tt is perfectly evident today that we have 
secured higher efficiency in our industries due 
to increased workers’ efficiency, all brought 
about by relieving our workers from worry 
and distress, due to sickness, injury, and su- 
perannuation.” 

Dr. Zacher, director of the Imperial Statis- 
tical Department, who is honored and respect- 
ed internationally as probably no other Ger- 
man expert, wrote me nearly a year ago: 

“His [Dr. Friedensburg’s] statements must 
not be taken too seriously. He has been gen- 
erally known, even during his active connec- 
tions with the Imperial Insurance Depart- 
ment, as the solitary advocate of extreme ten- 
dencies. His articles show an unwarranted 
tendency to condemn a great national social 
insurance system on account of a few trifling 
shortcomings in some of its details.” 

A clipping from a recent issue of Neue 
politische Correspondenz Berlin reads, trans- 
lated, as follows: 

“Tt is proper to call attention to the fact 
that Friedensburg’s statements are in many 
directions incorrect and make individual short- 
comings appear general to an unwarranted 
degree. As a whole Dr. Friedensburg’s state- 
ments give a wrong picture of the results of 
German workers’ insurance and are, therefore, 
unfitted to inform foreign countries accurate- 
ly and conclusively concerning German work- 
ers’ insurance system.” 

Let me say in conclusion that we cannot 
and will not transplant either the English or 
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the German scheme as a whole, but we must 
study all foreign systems and translate their 
best features into American ways of thinking 
and doing things. This alone will give us 
a system in keeping with the institutions and 
the traditions of the United States. 


BY CHARLES R. HENDERSON 


Dr. Friedensburg’s criticisms deserve care- 
ful study and the warning they convey should 
preserve us from some errors in administra- 
tion. But they should not turn our attention 
from the. fact which even he does not deny, 
that Germany has no party which has lost 
faith in the principle of social insurance. Dr. 
Zacher’s counter-statement may be taken as 
an antidote. The casualty companies have 
nothing to fear if they will be good; there 
will be business enough for them, and even 
if they were hurt, the national interest is 
greater than any private interest. Many a 
poor workingman has lost his all by some im- 
provement in machinery or industrial organ- 
ization. 

It is too early to foretell whether the Eng- 
lish compensation idea or the German social 
insurance principle will be found better for 
American conditions. In favor of the Eng- 
lish principle of compensation it may be ar- 
gued that it represents only a slight departure 
from our previous legislation under the lia- 
bility laws. The trade unions: cling to the 
old laws because they are the only legal de- 
fenses we have ever, as a nation, offered them; 
and they have no experience of anything bet- 
ter. Habits of thoughts linger after conditions 
have changed. It is claimed by many law- 
yers that the courts are more likely.to sustain 
an imitation of English law than one based 
on German public law; but, in the light of the 
New York decision, this seems doubtful, and 
English law is moving rapidly away from its 
former basis. 

In favor of the social insurance principle, 
it may be argued that it aims simply, openly, 
and directly at its end—the assurance of a 
certain income in case of disability from in- 
dustrial accident,— while the compensation 
scheme follows a circuitous route. Further, 
just because the compensation law is so close- 
ly akin to the liability law, it is objectionable 
because it cannot quite clear the minds of men 
of the notion of getting even for a personal 
wrong done. Compensation suggests a fine 
for a fault of the emplover, while insurance 
is based on national co-operation for the ben- 
efit of its citizens, and is entirely impersonal. 

No scheme of compensation by individual 
employers yet proposed protects the injured 
employe in case of bankruptcy of the em- 
ployer——no fund is provided to cover this 
possibility. Social insurance would be more 
economical than compensation, and the rate 
of cost could be determined more exactly and 
certainly. It was this consideration which 
led Messrs. Schwedtman and Emery, in their 
report to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to say: “If every employer becomes 
a limited insurer in law, he should become an 
insurer in fact, and the obligation of con- 
tributing to a compensation fund or provid- 
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In April, 1911, at the annual meeting 
of stockholders of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Charles M. Cabot of 
Boston introduced a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the truth of statements con- 
tained in an article in the American 
Magazine’ in which conditions in the 
steel industry were summed up as fol- 
lows: 

A daily and weekly schedule of hours, 
both shockingly long; a system of speeding 
which adds overstrain to overtime; and, 
crowning all, a system of repression that 
stifles initiative and destroys healthy citizen- 
ship. 

The motion carried and the commit- 
tee, which was not appointed until fall, 
held its first meeting October 31. In 
January, William H. Matthews formerly 
of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, was se- 
cured as secretary of the committee, and 
the brunt of the investigation, on which 
its recommendations are based, fell on his 
shoulders. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
held April 15, a report was _ presented 
which reflects great credit upon the mem- 
bers of the committee and upon the 
stockholders who voted to accept it. It 
is a straightforward state- 
ment that is bound to have 
great influence. One need 
not agree with everything 
in the report, but no one 
can fail to be impressed 
by its fairness. The com- 
mittee faced the issues 
squarely and did not hesi- 
tate even to express disap- 
proval of some of the poli- 
cies of the Corporation. 

In the face of the re- 
luctance of some of the in- 
dependent steel companies 
to adopt a six-day sched- 
ule and the aggressive op- 
position of some, the Cor- 
poration’s stand against 
10ld Age at Forty, John A. Fitch, 
American Magazine, March, 1911. 
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WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS. 
Head Worker of 


Kingsley House, 
who acted as secretary of the 
stockholders’ committee. 


the seven-day working week is clinched 
in by the report. 
The position taken by the committee 
on the twelve-hour day is exceptionally 
striking. After reporting that 45,248 
men in the employ of the Corporation are 
working twelve hours a day, the commit- 
tee makes very little of the plea that 
many of these men are not incessantly at 
work. It sweeps aside all misleading ar- 
guments and gets at the very kernel of 


the situation when it says: 


The question should be considered from 
a social as well as a physical point of view. 
When it is remembered that the twelve hours 
4 day to the man in the mills means approx- 
imately thirteen hours a day away from his 
home and family—not for one day, but fot 
all working days—it leaves but scant time for 
self-improvement, for companionship with 
his family, for recreation and leisure. It is 
important that any industry be considered in 
its relation to the home life of those en- 
gaged in it as to whether it tends to weaken 
or strengthen the normalness and_ stability 
of family life. 

In its discussion of “speeding up” the 
recommendation is made that all work- 
men “contributing to any resultant in- 
crease in production, or economies” 
should participate in the distribution of 
ihe bonuses, instead of the foremen and 
superintendents alone as at 
present. If this recom- 
mendation were adopted it 
would do away with some 
of the most serious objec- 
tions to that method of en- 
couraging activity. 

The discussion of the at- 
titude of the Corporation 
toward collective bargain- 
ing is not as full as might 
be wished. Much evidence 
has been brought out at 
different times showing 
that Corporation officials 
have denied to their em- 
ployes rights that must be 
held as fundamental if this 
country 1s to remain a real 
democracy. But here, as 
elsewhere, the committee 


Pittsburgh, 


May 4, 1912. 
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did not fail to put itself on record. It 
believes that the Corporation policy is the 
right one. It is worth while to know 
where it stands. It is a significant state- 
ment, however, that the committee makes 
in this connection: 


We do not believe the final solution of the 
problems involved in this question have been 
reached. . . . May it not be reasonably 
hoped that men, whether they be officials 
or wage-earners, may more and more be 
found working together to bring forward the 
day when employer and employe shall enter 
into a common administration of industrial in- 
terest? 


The report very properly gives con- 
sideration to the policies of the Corpora- 
tion having in view the improvement of 
the condition of the wage-earners, such 
as the accident relief plan, the safety 
campaign, the pension system, the wel- 
fare and sanitation work and the issue 
of stock to employes. These policies 
have all been reviewed by THE Survey, 
and the committee’s discussion of them 
may be found with the full report on the 
pages immediately following. 

Undoubtedly, the recommendation that 
is of greatest importance in the entire 
report is that contained in the last para- 
graph. After having pointed out that 
the policy of publicity in financial mat- 
ters that has been followed by the Steel 
Corporation has resulted in giving the 
public a large amount of confidence in 
its scheme of management, the commit- 
tee recommends, in effect, that similar 
publicity be given to labor conditions. 
If the Steel Corporation will lead the way 
in such a move as this, it will have made 
a great contribution to the thing -that is 
more than anything else a prerequisite 
to a solution of labor problems, namely, 
full publicity and open discussion. 

It would have been fortunate, per- 
haps, if the committee had presented a 
concrete suggestion as to the shortening 
of hours of labor, but its recommenda- 
tion that “steps be taken now” in that 
direction, puts the matter squarely before 
the directors. It is reasonable to hope 
that this suggestion will be given the full 
consideration that its importance de- 
mands, and that a better day is beginning 
to dawn for the steel workers. 

May 4, 1912. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


At the anual meeting of the stockholders of 
the United States Steel Corporation held 
April 17, 1911, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

‘ RESOLVED, That the chairman shall forthwith 
appoint a committee of not more than five persons 
from the officers, or stockholders, of this Corpora- 
tion, to investigate and report to the Finance Com- 
mittee, as soon as may be, but not later than 
October 1, 1911, as to the truth of the statements 
contained in a certain article appearing in the 
March number of the American Magazine, under the 
title Old Age at Forty, and that such report, to- 
gether with such comment as said Finance Com- 
mittee may desire to add thereto, shall thereupon 
be printed and mailed to the stockholders of this 
Corporation. 

Pursuant to such resolutions, Hon. E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed the following committee: 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, of Philadelphia, 

Stuyvesant Fish, of New York, 

Darius Miller, of Chicago, 

Charles A, Painter, of eens 

Charles L. Taylor, of Pittsburgh. 

The absence of several members of the 
committee, immediately following its appoint- 
ment, prevented a full meeting until October 
31, 1911, on which date the committee met for 
organization, electing Mr. Fish as chairman. 
Between that date and January 12, I912, sev- 
eral meetings were held, at one of which 
Charles M. Cabot, the author of the resolu- 
tion, and John A. Fitch, the writer of the 
article—Old Age at Forty—were present. 
They, with three members of the committee, 
held an all-day conference. 

At the meeting held on January 12, 1912, 
William H. Matthews was chosen to act as 
secretary of the committee. Since that date 
he has devoted his entire time to visiting many 
plants of the Corporation, has interviewed 
workmen, superintendents, and officials, busi- 
ness and professional men in the mill towns, 
and has been in conference constantly with 
one or more members of the committee. 

From the data gathered by our secretary, 
together with that obtained by the members 
of the committee, who, accompanied by Mr. 
Cabot on the committee’s invitation, visited 
many of the works in the Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh districts—giving to such in- 
spection all their time from April 3 to April 
12—the facts and recommendations which fol- 
low are submitted. 

As a result of the several meetings held by 
the committee, for the study of the article 
under discussion, as also through conference 
with Messrs. Cabot and Fitch, it seemed that 
the main questions calling for consideration 
were: 

(a) The seven-day week, and long turn, 
(b) The twelve-hour day, 

(c) The speeding of the workmen, 

(d) The repression of the men. 


Before taking up these questions singly, we 
believe we but state the facts in saying that 
no one of these practices was inaugurated by 
the United States Steel Corporation. Rather 
were they in vogue, to a greater or less de- 
gree, in the various companies which were 
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brought into one when the Steel Corporation 
was organized, 


(a) THe Srven-pAY WeEK AND Lone TurN 


Until recent years the seven-day week has 
been the general rule and practice followed 
in all the operations which are necessarily 
continuous, particularly in that of blast fur- 
nace work. Nor was it always confined to 
departments where such continuous operation 
was a metallurgical necessity. Recognizing 
the harmful effects of such a schedule of work, 
the Finance Committee of the Corporation, on 
April 23, 1907, adopted and transmitted to the 
presidents of all subsidiary plants of the 
Corporation the following resolution: 


On motion, it was voted to recommend to all 
subsidiary companies that Sunday labor be reduced 
to the minimum; that all work (excepting such 
repair work as cannot be done while operating) 
be suspended on Sunday at all steel works, rolling 
mills, shops, quarries, and docks; that there shall 
be no construction work, loading or unloading of 
materials. 

It is understood that it is not at present prac- 
ticable to apply the recommendation to all depart- 
ments, notably the blast furnaces, but it is desir- 
able that the spirit of the recommendation be ob- 
served to the fullest extent within reason, 


While the efforts made by individual officials 
to carry out the recommendation of the finance 
committee resulted in some progress being 
made toward compliance with the same, in 
many plants it was disregarded in whole or 
in part. The explanation of this failure to 
detach from the steel industry the seven-day 
schedule of work may be best found, we be- 
lieve, in that zeal of operating officials for 
cutput, exclusive of all other considerations. 
This being contrary to the policy of the board, 
and at variance with the resolution of its 
Finance Committee, a telegraphic order of a 
peremptory character was issued by Judge 
Gary on March 18, 1910, to the presidents of 
all constituent companies, reading as follows: 

Mr. Corey, Mr. Dickson, and I have lately given 
much serious thought to the subject-matter of reso- 
lution passed by the Finance Committee April 23, 
1907, concerning Sunday or seventh day labor. Mr. 
Corey has written you on the subject within a day 
or two. The object of this telegram is to say that 
all of us expect and insist that hereafter the spirit 
of the resolution will be observed and carried into 
effect. There should and must be no unnecessary 
deviation without first taking up the question with 
our Finance Committee and asking for a change of 
the views of the committee, which probably will 
not under any circumstances be secured. I empha- 
size the fact that there should be at least twenty- 
four continuous hours interval during each week 
in the production of ingots. 

(Signed) WH. H. Gary. 

Whether viewed from a physical, social, or 
moral point of view, we believe the seven- 
day week is detrimental to those engaged in 
it. While not wishing to imply that the 
method adopted by any individual official or 
any combination of two or more methods 
would be the best to meet requirements in 
all mills, we are strongly of the opinion that 
no matter what alleged difficulties in operation 
may seem to hinder the abandonment of the 
seven-day week, they must be met. 

The records of today indicate that with the 
exception of two or three plants, the seven- 
day week has been relegated to the past. 

The resolution of the Finance Committee, as 
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subsequently emphasized by Judge Gary, was 
strictly mandatory in character and should, 
in our judgment, be absolutely enforced at all 
times, in all mines, mills, shops, railways, 
docks, and works of the Steel Corporation. 
Any tendency on the part of anyone to dis- 
regard the spirit or the letter of such order 
should be sufficient cause for removal from 
service. 

Closely allied with the question of the seven- 
day week is that of the excessive hours of 
labor involved in continuous processes, caused 
by the changing of the. working shifts from 
day turn to night turn and vice versa. An 
examination of the time sheets of many of 
the mills shows that this practice has been 
entirely abolished in many of the departments 
and not in others. We recognize that at rare 


WILLIAM B. DICKSON, 


Former vice-president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, who at the first meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, dealt a smashing 
blow to the seven-day week in the steel trade. 
Following his address, a committee was appointed 
which has worked out the six-day schedule in con- 
tinuous processes now in force in the Steel Cor- 
poration’s plants. 


intervals there may come emergencies and 
unusual conditions that would make absolute 
enforcement of any exact schedule of work 
hours impracticable, a fact equally true in 
any field of industry and commerce. Our in- 
vestigation, however, leads us to believe that 
it is feasible and practicable to eliminate the 
long turn formerly followed in the changing 
of shifts in continuous process work, and that 
it should be done. Further, that conscientious 
effort should be made by all to reduce to a 
positive minimum any undue length in work 
hours that emergencies and unforeseen con- 
ditions may sometimes demand. 


(b) THe Twetve-Hour Day 
To ascertain the number of employes of 
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the Steel Corporation working on a twelve- 
hour schedule (exclusive of officers, managers 
and clerical forces), we have examined the 
records of 175,715 men. Of this number we 
find 45,248, or 2534 per cent, are at present 
working twelve hours per day. Generally 
speaking, this schedule of work finds its larg- 
est proportion in those departments which 
are more or less continuous, such as rolling 
mills, open hearths and blast furnaces, where 
the percentage working twelve hours varies 
from 50 to 60. The explanation of such fact 
may be found, partly, at least, in the intro- 
duction of a large number of mechanical im- 
provements which have steadily cut down the 
exhausting drudgery and the severe physical 
labor that was characteristic of many of the 
processes in the earlier years of the iron and 


CHARLES M. CABOT. 


The Boston stockholder of the U. §S.. Steel Cor- 
poration, at whose instigation the stockholders’ 


committee on labor conditions was appointed. 
Harly in April, Mr. Cabot sent to 15,000 stock- 
holders a pamphlet lodging a vigorous protest 


against the twelve-hour day. 


steel industry. The actual physical labor in- 
volved in many of the positions is, today, 
much less than in former years, this being 
especially true of the open hearth and blast 
furnaces, where the intermittent character of 
the work is such that there is less call for 
actual expenditure of physical energy than in 
many of the eight and ten hour positions. 

Notwithstanding this fact, we are of the 
opinion that a twelve-hour day of labor, fol- 
lowed continuously by any group of men for 
any considerable number of years means a 
decreasing of the efficiency and lessening of 
the vigor and virility of such men. 

The question should be considered from a 
social as well as a physical point of view. 
When it is remembered that the twelve hours” 
a day to the man in the mills means approxi- 
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mately thirteen hours away from his home 
and family—not for one day, but for all work- 
ing days—it leaves but scant time for self- 
improvement, for companionship with his 
family, for recreation and leisure. It is im- 
portant that any industry be considered in its 
relation to the home life of those engaged in 
it, as to whether it tends to. weaken or 
strengthen the normalness and_ stability of 
family life. By a reasonable conserving of 
the strength of the working population of to- 
day may we be best assured of a healthy, in- 
telligent productive citizenship in the future. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
twelve-hour day has, by its general accept- 
ance and practice over a considerable period 
of years, become firmly entrenched, and that 
any sudden or arbitrary change would involve 
a revolution in mill operations. Nor are we 
at all sure that it would be possible for any 
one employer, or any number of employers, 
to inaugurate a shorter hour system, unless 
a similar policy should be adopted by all em- 
ployers engaged in the same industry. 

We do believe that following in the wake 
of other betterment of conditions in the steel 
industry, there will naturally come a short- 
ening of the hours of labor and the eventual 
abolishment of the twelve-hour day, which 
will tend toward increasing the efficiency and 
resourcefulness of the working population and 
for that reason bring benefit to both employer 
and employed. 

That steps should be taken now that shall 
have for their purpose and end a reasonable 
and just arrangement to all concerned, of the 
problems involved in this question—that of 
reducing the long hours of labor—we would 
respectfully recommend to the intelligent and 
thoughtful consideration of the proper officers 
of the Corporation. 


(c) THE SPEEDING OF THE WORKMEN 


In the article which is under discussion, 
considerable criticism is made against the 
system of payment of wages by piece work. 
We do not believe that there has been evolved 
any fairer or more generally accepted method 
of payment for labor. Likewise, what is 
known as the “bonus” system which has been 
largely employed by the Steel Corporation as 
an incentive to increase in output and efh- 
ciency, is objected to as tending to result in 
a system of speeding, harmful to the men. 

That there is possibility of abuse in these 
systems is true. Have there ever been de- 
vised rules of procedure in any field of in- 
dustry free from such possibility? Our ob- 
servation of labor conditions in the mills of 
the Steel Corporation does not lead us to be- 
lieve that there is either desire or tendency 
on the part of foremen and superintendents 
to pursue these policies to a point that would 
mean harm or injury to the men under their 
charge. It is, of course, within the province 
of the Board of Directors, and they should 
employ the necessary means whereby they 
would always be conversant with and able to 
promptly check any official, who in his anxiety 
for output, becomes disregardful of the possi- 
ble injury to his men by overspeeding and 
excessive strain. 
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As general operating policies, we believe the 
“bonus” system and the payment of wages by 
piece work to be of advantage both to em- 
ployer and employe, guarding as they do 
against that dead level of wages regardless of 
the ambition, the resourcefulness, the efficiency 
of the individual concerned. They are the ex- 
emplification of that esprit de corps that is 
essential to the success of all enterprises; they 
are but a part of that spirit of contest and 
compeétition that is characteristic of all Ameri- 
can life, whether it finds expression in the 
schoolroom, on the athletic field, in the target 
contests of army and navy, or in the legitimate 
striving for “place’ among workmen, fore- 
men, superintendents, managers and higher 
cfficials in any field of commerce and industry. 
Through their operation, the qualities of per- 
severance, ingenuity and grit have opportunity 
for expression, development and reward. 

As stated above, these special bonuses are 
offered as an incentive for increase in output 
and efficiency. That they should find fair and 
just distribution among all whose efforts and 
labor contribute to any resultant increase in 
production, or economies, would seem to be 
a subject calling for consideration and action. 


(d) THE REPRESSION OF THE MEN 


The Steel Corporation has made efficiency 
the one standard by which continuance of em- 
ployment in its plants is determined. If we 
are to understand the term “repression of 
workmen” as a criticism of and objection to 
this defined policy, then the implied charge 
is true. If on the other hand, it involves the 
question as to what measures the officers of 
the Corporation should adopt for the sup- 
pression of organizations that in the past have, 
at times, proved irresponsible and incapable 
of self-control, that have advocated and oft- 
times insisted upon what are believed by many 
to be fallacious theories and practices, then, 
at least, the charge may well be open to dis- 
cussion, 

As a committee of stockholders, we do not 
believe the final solution of the problems in- 
volved in this question has been reached. We 
do believe the present methods are preferable 
to the old for all concerned, and that the Steel 
Corporation, in view of the practices often 
pursued by labor organizations in steel mills 
in past years, is justified in the position it has 
taken. 

That the method of employment of to-day 
must prove to be the best for the future is a 
question on which there may well be a differ- 
ence of opinion. The interests of society and 
the community at large will not best be served 
by that type of mind, whether it be employer 
or employe, which bases action on the assump- 
tion that might makes right. On the con- 
trary, the adjustment of the relations between 
employer and employe is a task for men of 
sound minds, reciprocal natures, broad 
sympathies and courage, men who believe that 
the future may be made better than the pres- 
ent. May it not be reasonably hoped that 
such men, whether they be officials or wage- 
earners, may more and more be found work- 
ing together to bring forward the day when 
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employer and employe shall enter into a com- 
mon administration of industrial interests? 

In the article under discussion, Old Age at 
Forty, mention is made of the general social 
welfare policies inaugurated at different times 
by the Steel Corporation. It would seem to 
be in the province of this report to briefly 
outline those policies, and to consider their 
value as affecting the relationship of employer 
to employe. 


SAFETY DEPARTMENT 


It is not necessary here to trace the growth 
of the earlier efforts made by different sub- 
sidiary companies toward the prevention of 
accidents, to the time when they found their 
culmination in the organization of a central 
committee of safety early in the year 1908, 


STUYVESANT FISH. 


Former president of the Illinois Central, who 
was appointed by Judge Gary as chairman of the 
stockholders’ committee. Mr. Fish made the tour 
of the steel centers with the committee, and on 
April 15 presented the report which was adopted 
by a vote of the proxies held by Judge Gary. 


which committee was given the power to ex- 
amine all the various plants of the Corpora- 
tion, and as rapidly as possible to bring every 
mill to the highest possible point of effective- 
ness in accident prevention. 

That committee has and is carrying on a 
determined and effective campaign for safety 
all along the line. Its work is considered as 
important a subject as any that the Corpora- 
tion has to contend with in the manufacture 
ef its products. From the start it has worked 
on a sound, vigorous and scientific system of 
accident prevention. 

The central office of the Safety Department 
is in New York, in charge of an acknowledged 
expert, with several assistants, and supple- 
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mented by local safety committees in each 
of the subsidiary companies, which, in turn, 
are supplemented by sub-committees of fore- 
men and workmen all striving to study and 
safeguard the lives and welfare of employes. 

During the years 1910 and 1011, there was 
expended $1,750,000 for safety, and large ap- 
propriations have already been granted for a 
continuance of the work. Gratifying results 
have been accomplished, as evidenced by the 
fact that the percentage of serious and fatal 
accidents throughout all the plants of the Cor- 
poration shows a decrease of 43 per cent since 
1906. This reduction of serious and fatal ac- 
cidents, based on the normal number of em- 
ployes (200,000) means 2,300 less in 1911 than 
1900. 

Prevention is but the first step in the sys- 
tem of accident and relief work as carried on 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR. 


Secretary of the Carnegie Company under _the 
Carnegie regime, chairman of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission and chairman of the Carnegie 
Relief Fund throughout its operations from 1901 
to 1911. Mr. Taylor brought a life-time of prac- 
tical experience in the mills, plus a decade of de- 
vyotion to various philanthropic enterprises, to his 
work on the committee. 


by the Corporation. Nearly every plant has 
its emergency hospital equipped to render first 
aid to any workmen injured. Each mill has 
its surgeon and nurse to administer promptly 
the necessary assistance in case of accident, 
and the company provides efficient hospital 
treatment, either in its own hospitals or those 
of the community. 
Votuntary AccIDENT RELIEF PLAN 


In spite of all precautions taken and all 
efforts towards prevention, there will occur 
many accidents in any large industry, involv- 
ing temporary or permanent disability, and 
sametimes death. 
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To Andrew Carnegie, the steel industry is 
indebted for the first voluntary relief meas- 
ures. In rg9o01, he created a trust of $4,000,000, 
the income of which was devoted, within the 
Carnegie interests, to the relief of families 
from whom the breadwinner had been re- 
moved by accidental death, to the temporary 
relief of those employes meeting with work’s 
accidents, and to the pensioning of superan- 
nuated employes, and those permanently dis- 
abled. From this fund, there was disbursed 
in nine years the sum of $1,756,955.590 among 
6,746 employes. 

What has been the policy of the Corpora- 
tion in this matter of ameliorating the con- 
ditions which accidents often bring to the 
homes of its employes? 

In May, 1910, it established a plan of relief 
whereby it made voluntary provision for the 
care and benefit of all employes injured, and 
for the families of those killed. In a report 
ef this nature, we cannot discuss the con- 
siderable detail of such a system. During 
the years 1910 and 1911, $3,133,000 was paid 
in aid of workmen who were injured in the 
mills, and to the families of those men who 
were killed in service. 

In addition to this voluntary relief on the 
part of the Corporation, there exist in some 
of the subsidiary company plants employes’ 
beneficial associations for insurance against 
sickness and death from causes other than 
mill accidents. To the funds of these both 
the men and the company contribute, and in 
their administration there is a similar partner- 
ship. That there should be an extension of 
this form of insurance would seem to us de- 
sirable. 


PENSIONS 


In addition to voluntary accident relief, the 
United States Steel Corporation appropriated 
in January, 1911, a fund of $8,000,000 for 
pension purposes, which was combined with 
the fund of $4,000,000 which had been estab- 
lished in 1901 by Andrew Carnegie, for the 
benefit of the employes of the Carnegie plants. 
The income from the aggregate amount is 
now being used for the benefit of all employes 
of all the subsidiary companies of the Cor- 
poration. The pension obligations of those 
subsidiary companies, which had put into oper- 
ation pension provisions prior to IQII, were 
assumed by and merged into the new fund. 

The record of operations of this fund for 
the year 1911 were as follows: 


Total eid of pensioners December 


gat i 1S 1 is See ieee RE a 1,606 
Number of pensions granted during 1911 565 
Total disbursements during 1911....... $348,480.37 
Average pensions granted per month... $20.75 


Average age of employes pensioned..... 66 2-3 years 
Average length of service of pensioners.30 4-10 ‘ 


SANITATION AND WELFARE 


We have found that much attention has 
been given to the matter of sanitation in many 
of the mills. Pure drinking-water systems, 


sanitary lavatories, locker rooms, shower 
baths, and other like provisions are being 
established in many of the plants. Not all 


have traveled as far nor as diligently along 
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this line of improvement as we think they 
might. 

Along the line of general welfare work, 
scattering efforts are being made in the way 
of providing places of recreation, such as 
club rooms, playgrounds and other agencies 
for the families of employes. District nurses 
have been employed by some of the com- 
panies; sanitary engineers by others. Special- 
ists have been employed to investigate and 
report on all questions affecting social wel- 
fare. An educational movement along these 
lines is now being inaugurated, and when that 
same energy and uniformity of practice that is 
characteristic of the safety department shall 
have been brought to bear on the question of 
welfare, either directly or by co-operation with 
agencies already at work in the towns, much 
of permanent value can, and, we believe, will 
be accomplished. With the question of shorter 
hours of labor is closely allied this one of 
providing means and places by and in which 
the leisure hours gained may be profitably 
spent. It is not a question for the Steel Cor- 
poration alone. Rather is it one to which 
society as a whole may well address itself. 

During the year 1911 the Corporation ex- 
pended $1,250,000 for this general betterment 
work. 


Stock D1strRIBUTION 


In the year 1903, a plan was inaugurated, 
under which shares of preferred stock were 
offered to all employes and which practice 
has continued yearly since. A premium of 
$5 per annum for five years is paid on each 
share of preferred stock purchased by em- 
ployes under this plan. : 

As of December 31, I91I, 24,588 employes 
were stockholders under this plan; their ag- 
gregate holdings amounting to 102,245 shares 
of stock. 

In response to the 1912 circular concerning 
employes stock distribution, the following 
table shows the subscriptions thereunder: 


Number of Number of 
employes shares of 
subscribing. stock. 
Employes receiving less than 
SSOO "per year. ow... 65 sce 15,849 by (PRES 
Employes receiving $800 to 
$2 HOO PEL VET assis crercies « 20,096 Sts} 45%5) 
Employes receiving over 
Se OVO PEL Verran « 1,501 8,866 
WOE bes, big aim. Hoenn ton 36,946 61,354 


While in the mills, we have made special 
point to ascertain from the workmen them- 
selves their attitude towards this plan, and we 
have found most of them well informed as 
to its provisions. Many with whom we have 
talked were holders of one or more shares of 
the stock. Our belief that the plan has en- 
couraged thrift and stimulated the men to save 
was but strengthened by the remark volun- 
teered by several of the men with whom we 
talked—that they “had never saved any money 
until they began this way.” 

An impartial examination of all the facts 
presented in this report will show that much 
work has already been done by the United 
States Steel Corporation for the betterment 
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of conditions under which their employes 
live and work. ; 

We believe there is evinced a widening sense 
of social responsibility; an increased. willing- 
ness to accept the heavier burdens and obli- 
gations which have come with the development 
of modern industry. Yet, not less evident is 
the fact that there is necessity for still larger 
accomplishment in the future. Elsewhere in 
our report we have suggested some of the 
lines along which that should be wrought. 

It may not be amiss to say that the resolu- 
tion passed by our fellow stockholders im- 
posed a task upon this committee requiring 
much labor, careful investigation, and con- 
scientious consideration. To approach the 
questions raised by the article under dis- 
cussion with fair and open minds; to ascer- 
tain and present the real facts; to search for 
the practical, rather than the theoretical; to 
reach conclusions that should not be affected 
i any way by opinions gleaned from this or 
that possibly prejudiced source, whether of 
employer or employe—in that spirit have we 
endeavored to do the work entrusted to us. 
To that high tribunal, that final court of ap- 
peal—public opinion, we submit our conclu- 
sions and recommendations. The dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest which plainly exist in the in- 
dustrial world today will not be lessened or 
removed by a policy that limits itself to a 
fault-finding, destructive line of action, but 
rather by one that will in tangible, definite 
fashion recognize and follow that constructive 
and conserving leadership of which we be- 
lieve there is evidence, both in the ranks of 
employers and employes. 

There may be those, perhaps, who will ac- 
cuse us of unwarranted optimism in express- 
ing the hope that the men who, in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel have been so suc- 
cessful in the invention and application of 
wonderful mechanical appliances, who have 
won success in the administration of im- 
mense enterprises—that these same men will 
lcad and achieve in the just solving of the 
social and human problems that in this same 
industry press for answer. 

_ The publicity accorded by the Steel Corpora- 
tion quarterly in its financial statements, and 
monthly in its tonnage statements, has placed 
it in this respect far in advance of other cor- 
porations, and by doing so has gained for it 
the confidence and trust of the public, 

In conclusion, we respectfully recommend 
to the Board of Directors of the Steel Cor- 
poration that hereafter, and at stated periods, 
a statement shall be submitted to the stock- 
holders, dealing with the questions discussed 
in this report, so that correct and reliable first- 
hand information may be available as to the 
advancement and betterments being effected 
in these equally vital and important fields of 
endeavor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
THOMAS DEWITT CUYLER, 
DARIUS MILLER, 
CHARLES A. PAINTER, 
Smee Taran 

; Jommittee of Stockholders. 

New York, N. Y., April 15, 1912. 
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Trees by 
their attractive- 
ness and their utility 
ae fo “ ace ie add to the property and 

ftir 7 a rental value of a house, there- 
5 fore they should receive attention 
Father of Tree Surgery og BY —pbut only by experts. 

= af We have an interesting book upon 
the subject of Tree Surgery which 
should be read by every man and 
woman who is interested in a home 
and its trees. If you are the owner 
of an estate, a country or city house 


with trees, we will mail you this book 
Free. It explains what the 


Davey Iree Experts 
0 


It tells the fascinating story of John Davey, 
Father of Tree Surgery—the work he has 
accomplished—the institution he founded, and 
the wonderful results of his work. 

Don’t let any man touch a tree on your place 
unless he shows you credentials proving him 
qualified to perform the work. 

All graduates of the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery carry such testimony, and are em- 
ployed by the Davey Tree Expert Company— 


WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. 


If you are an owner of trees, they are worth 
saving, and you should write for our book. 
When writing be sure to state the number of 
trees you own and their species. Address: 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 

295 Bark Street, KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Toronto. 


Canadian Address: 630 Conf. Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont- 
Representatives Available 
Everywhere 
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ing an acceptable form of insurance should 
become a substitute for personal liability.” 
There is no reason for excluding casualty 
companies from this business. In France 
much of the insurance required by law is 
carried by private companies; but the state 
protects employers against monopoly by hav- 
ing a fund of its own and by permitting the 
employers to organize their own associations 
for carrying the risk. 

If M. M. Dawson’s plan of a national excise 
tax is found constitutional it would have 
great economic advantages. The insurance 
provided would be sound, it would rest equally 
on all competitors in all states, and it would 
guarantee all workmen equal rights at one 
stroke. It would move our nation up from 
the rear to the front among the civilized peo- 
ples. Probably it is too good to be accepted 
at once; possibly a still better path may be 
discovered. 


BY MILES M. DAWSON 


Dr. Friedensburg’s brochure upon social in- 
surance in Germany acquires importance here 
merely because it comes when we are consid- 
ering what system of workmen’s compensation 
we shall employ. On that account, it is pe- 
culiarly fortunate that everything which bears 
upon the excellences and defects of a system 
in use in any country should at this time be 
presented. 

But one portion of the social insurance pro- 
gram which he criticizes is before the Ameri- 
can people at present, viz: compensation of 
workmen and their dependents for the con- 
sequences of industrial accidents. This, 
which in some countries, as Great Britain, is 
provided by making the employer directly 
liable, is furnished in Germany by requiring 
employers of the same general industries to 
contribute to a fund managed by their repre- 
sentatives a sufficient amount to pay the sums 
currently required to meet industrial accident 
claims, with a small provision for “equaliza- 
tion reserve.” This differs from all other 
insurance plans in two respects, viz: first, 
that while compulsory, the management, ad- 
justment of claims, etc, are left entirely to 
the employers’ associations; and, second, that 
it does not collect more currently than is 
needed to pay the current instalments of com- 
pensation without regard to the year in which 
the accident causing the injury or death took 
place, instead of enough to set up “capitalized 
values” to take care of all the payments on 
account of the accident. 

As regards this form of accident insurance, 
Dr. Friedensburg’s criticisms are confined to 
his opinion, that arbitration boards to which 
workmen and their dependents may appeal if 
dissatisfied with the awards made by the em- 
ployers’ associations, are disposed to favor 
the workmen. As they do not increase most 
awards, it is difficult to see how the condi- 
tion would be improved. The critic does not 
suggest a means to improve it, but merely 
that the entire social view-point of the arbi- 
trators is so favorable to workmen that mal- 


ingering and simulation are encouraged. If 
this were true, it would not be a criticism of 
the German plan in particular but of all plans, 
since courts and juries under any plan must 
be made up from these classes. ; 

Compensation during the first thirteen 
weeks of disability, due to accident, is paid 
by sickness insurance associations, to the sup- 
port. of which, under the German law, em- 
ployers contribute one-third, employes two- 
thirds, the control being divided in like man- 
ner. Dr. Friedensburg criticises this, taking 
the position frequently taken by employers in 
Germany, that they should have at least half 
representation on the boards. The theory 
is that the associations are too lenient. 

Both these considerations were urged before 
the Reichstag for two years past while the 
revision of the social insurance laws was up 
for consideration. The chief pressure, how- 
ever, was to substitute awards by boards on 
which employers and employes would sit, for 
the present system. The severity of the 
awards, not the liberality of the revisions, 
was chiefly in question. 

The Reichstag, after full consideration, has 
left things as they were, both as regards the 
awards and appeal from them, and also the 
relative contributions to and representation in 
the sickness insurance societies; this after 
full consideration of all arguments, upon the 
ground that the present system is working 
more economically and efficiently than could 
be expected, were it so changed. 

Dr. Friedensburg’s criticism that social in- 
surance has cost so much that Germany is 
handicapped in industrial competition, is not 
of the system by which a fund for accident 
compensation is raised and disbursed, as 
compared with, for instance, the British sys- 
tem and private insurance; but is against ex- 
tension of the German scheme of social in- 
surance, to the many other things covered. 
It loses point, however, when it is remembered 
that no country in the world has at any time 
made such strides industrially as Germany in 
the last twenty-five years. 

Dr. Friedensburg is so far from holding 
that compulsory mutual insurance should be 
abandoned for direct liability and private in- 
surance, that he closes with a declaration for 
straight-out state insurance. This no doubt 
is due chiefly to his indisposition to permit 
workmen to have any part in the manage- 
ment of the funds or in making awards or 
reviewing them. That certainly would not 
make for impartiality; and few will be likely 
to agree with him. Experience, also, does 
not show that state insurance works better, 
nor indeed nearly so well. 

Certainly the inference, intended by those 
who are circulating it in English, to be drawn 
from a perusal of this pamphlet, that Dr. 
Friedensburg would favor a system, involv- 
ing private insurance with an expense rate 
of 50 per cent, to replace the German mutual 
system with an expense rate of 16 per cent, 
is wholly preposterous; nor is anything which 
he says, fairly construed, an argument for 
such a change. 
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i NORTH GERMAN 
~ @) eee LLOYD: 


A Jin TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS, ; 


: LUXURIOUS SURROUNDINGS, UN- 
Write | EXCELLED CUISINE, LIGHT AIRY 
for | CABINS; UNUSUALLY LOW RATES 
“Around| TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
—the- TASMANIAYAEUROPE AND SUEZ CANAL 
World”’ T, 
Book 7H ravelers’ Checks good all over the World 


OELRICHS & CO.Gen.Agts..5 Broadway, NY. 


riccayssenius.co, R. CAPELLE  ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 
“CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, st.couls —— 


Madison Square 
37 Madison Ave. and 40 E. 26th St. 


Facing Madison Square Park 


BOTH HOTEL AND HOUSEKEEPING 
APARTMENTS. 


One room and bath to fourteen rooms and five 
baths. Leases immediately or from October 
first. A few attractive, furnished apartments to 
rent at special rates from May to October. 


“‘The Madison Square” is the only New York 
house where a rule against tipping is strictly en- 
forced — willing service, free from discrimination. 


The Dining Room service, both ala carte and 
table d’hote, is exceptional. The cooking, in 
charge of a woman expert, is the kind one can 
enjoy every day in the year; for the lack of a 
better name—'‘‘ home cooking.” 


Limited number of transients accommodated. 
Reservation should be made in advance. 
BOOKLET OR FURTHER INFORMA- 
TION - ONTREOUERSIT. 


BURTON F. WHITE, Resident Manager 
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- Plan A Summer 
The low cost of the trip as outlined in our valu- 
able little book “How to see Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland,” will surprise you. Ten cents in 
stamps will bring you this splendidly illustrated 
volume on ‘‘What to See and How to See It.”” Send 


to-day. Now is the time to plan your trip and 
reserve staterooms via the 


Baltimore-Bremen Service 
Large modern ONE CABIN Steamers. Comfort 
without luxury. Delicious meals. 
Reasonable rates, Full particulars 
and sailings on request. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
General Agents, 


267 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Visit Vallnwetone 


National Park GR 
Season: June 15 to September 15 ; 


@ Geysers, cataracts, canyons, 
beasts, birds, fish—no place like 
it in the world. Go there this 
summer on way to Pacific Coast. 
Low Convention and Tourist 
Fares. Write quick for details. 
Enclose 6 cents for this beautiful 
book, easily worth $1.00. 


Special parties being organized. 
Join the one from your section. 
Write today. 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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National Conference of Charities and Correction 


CLEVELAND 


JUNE 12-19, 1912 


Delegates and friends should travel via the 


ERIE RAILROAD 
The Scenic Road of Comfort — 


FROM NEW YORK—DAILY TRAINS AT 
2.35 p. m. 7.30 p. m. 9.05 p. m. 


Then too the “Erie” is the direct line to 


CHICAGO 

BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI 

OIL CITY 

BRADFORD 
CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS 


and intermediate points. 


Electric Lighted, Standard Drawing Room Sleeping Cars. 
Day Coaches of Latest Design—Erie Dining Cars. 


Stop-Overs Allowed 


For reservations, checking of Baggage, Time Tables and full information apply to 
any as: or Ticket Agent of the Company. 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


We will send you FREE our book “The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax 


(This text book of thirty-two pages is very attractive—it contains eigh‘y illu:trstions. forty-four 
of which -re in color) 

You will find this book particularly useful if you are contemplating 
building—if you are interested in beautiful interiors—if you want to 
secure the most artistic and serviceable finish at least expense. This 
book is full of valuable information for everyone who is interested in 
their home. Mail coupon for it today. 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of Johnson’s 
Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains which rise the cheap, p-* ty effect. 
grain of the wood—or oil stains that do not si < be-.eath the sur! -c of Johnson’s Wood Dye isa dye in every sense of the word—it pene- 
the wood or bring out the beauty of its grain—or va._‘sh st.: s, wh. h trates deeply into the wood bringing out its natural beauty without rais- 
really are not stains at all but merely surface coatings which pro ucea ing the grain. It .s made in fifteen beautiful shades, as follows: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 110 Bog Oak No. 132 Green Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 


HALF GALLONS $1.60 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


a complete finish and polish for all wood-floors, woodwork and furniture—including pianos Just the 
thing for Mission furnitu e. Johnson’s Prepared Wax should be applied with a cloth and rubbed toa 
polish with a dry cloth. It imparts a velvety protecting finish of great beauty. It can be used successfully 

> 2 over all finishes Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 
are for sale by all leading drug and paint dealers. 
If your dealer hasn’t them in stock he can easily ¢ 
procure them through his jobber. 


(| Fill out the attached coupon for 


booklet and free samples. ® Please 


S. C. Johnson & Son ff roti 


° . I accept your 
Racine, Wis. ¢ offer of Free 


Booklet Edition 

0.C.5 and two 

The Wood sample bottles of 
oe pe Johnson’s Wood Dye, 
Finishing ¢ Send me shades Nos...... 


> Authorie Qo vrei tases 


and one sample can of John- 
ties ° son’s Prepared Wax. 
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Sewage 
Disposal 


For Country Homes 
without Sewers 


THE 
HLEY 


Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, re- 
pulsive cesspools, etc., must go. The Ashley System 
will provide scientific and safe sewage disposal at mod- 
erate cost, Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage 
Purification and Disposal for Country Homes. 

We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, 
Schools, etc. 


ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
120 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, Ill. 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to health 
and a constant fire risk. Adopt this 
modern Receiver for ashes and all 
eellar refuse. Fire-proof, sanitary, 
out of sight. Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Bee ™ 
SLLTINES 


Before the Furnace. 


Underfilcor Refuse Receiver 


Another great problem has been what todo with 

Garbage in Winter. The or- a 

dinary garbage can freezes up, 

and when the collector pounds the 

ean to empty it, he ruins the can. 

This is avoided by using the 
Stephenson Underground 

Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. Circulars 
of each free. 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 

32 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


e Foot, 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. 
f Rope Tothil’s Patent Play- 
So § wt ground Apparatus adopted 
an and used exclusively by 
Sus Fixtures the City of Chicago. 
92 
Boe |pecuatcs W. S. TOTHILL 
twenty Established 1875 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ills. 


Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


Keeps 
slide 
board in 
perfect 
condition 
for users. 
Healthy 
exercise. 
Slide 
always 
slippery. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 
A SPECIALTY 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


& oT 4 99 
The a pito desk, constructed on scientificprinciples, The broad, flat base gives 


votr will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo- 
> rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 
.-) sion under the funnel. Geta ‘Capitol’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 

; KM Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘Capitol,’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oak or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25. 
\ -| Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 
SS - dikes sale by ae beset Phe cannot scopy wee direct to us mentioning his name. If 


Send for CatalogueGt Office Specialties CU SHINE AN & DENISON MEG. CO.., Dept. 10. 240-242 W. 23d St.. N. Y. 


INK STAND ie large and handsome, suitable for home or office 
stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser- 


single and 20c. for doubie stands to cover charges. 
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Frequently 
many more 
NEVER any less 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Medart Playground Apparatus 


is built entirely of galvanized steel, suitable for constant exposure and 
the severe use and abuse itis subjected to in the average Public Play- 
ground. Our Catalog Z is descriptive of a complete line of apparatus 
and will be mailed free to anyone interested in Playground work. It 
should prove valuable for the information it contains and asa guide to 
the proper equipment of the playground. You should not miss this 
catolog. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEKALB & PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument is lost 
in poorly printed pages :: i: os 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-seven years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufactures 
177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 
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A 
GENUINE 


London Carving Tools, WHEN 
HammacHeRr, SCHLEMMER &CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 
NEWwY! 
See 


you may as well use the best tools; every 
good woodcarver knows the genuine S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 
SZ, catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 
and which also contains a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


TMAVE & 13757. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and (3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


Ri S igew, OR KAR S BECTA ICY 


Telephones ae Cortlandt 206-8 Fulton St. New York 
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Women anid Children First! | 


HIS IS THE RULE OF THE SEA. So that on the Titanic, . 
T with courageous self-sacrifice, the men stood aside while the ~ 
women and children filled the life boats and were pulled 
away from the sinking ship. . 

On this ship were men who had insured their lives in the 
TRAVELERS, against just such disasters, for more than a millon 
dollars. This is a great loss for any insurance company to have to 
meet in one disaster, but the TRAVELERS will meet it promptly and 
cheerfully, taking pride in the fact that in helping the widows and orphans 
of such noble men, it is doing the work it was put in the world to do. 

In times of sudden disaster men rise to these supreme demands of life. 
No human action can be nobler or more inspiring. But it is not out of the 
way to call attention at this time to those less heroic acts of self-sacrifice 
by which many of these men who went down, built up with the help of 
the TRAVELERS, the legacies which now belong to those they have 
left behind. May we not think that after seeing the women and 
children safe, the minds of some of these men dwelt with satisfaction 
upon the help that would come to their families from the TRAVELERS ? 
And may we not think that the little hardships of meeting premium pay- 
ments helped to build the kind of character which was able to meet this 
supreme test of human courage? 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY as the pioneer acci- 
dent insurance company of America, speaks at this time about the value 
of accident and life insurance with no feeling of impropriety. It believes 
that it is doing a good work in lessening the hardships which follow in 
the wake of any disaster, great or small. Even now, while the world is 
stunned by this great disaster and when it is preparing to meet losses un- 
paralleled in the history of accident insurance, the TRAVELERS feels that 
it is its duty to remind men everywhere, that at all times it is “ Women and 
Children First,” and that men respond to that call when heeding the familiar 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Assets, $79,900,000. Surplus, $12,000,000. Liabilities, $67,900,000. 


Sea me SMT SST IT SSE ETE eee ee le eee 


The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. Tear off 


Send me particulars about Travelers Insurance. My name, business address, age and occupation are written below. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


